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irformalion of intorBti Usa il as s checkksi of tdms 
vou'va seen, mark the films you maan to look out for. 
use your imagination’ The listing will be a continuirrg 
feature in each and every issue of HoH esoanding the 
numOei of new titles every time We welcome 

The video listing is something we're both 
proud and ekhilarated to be able to present > how 
popular will It be with you? Buy an extra copy, tell all 
your friandswith videos about us and (who knows?) w 
might even be tempted to issue the listing at regular 
intervals as a separata magazine or book’ 

One last point 'the ertwoik surrounding my adilonel 
last issue was by John L. Sinclair He is officially 
announced as ihe wnnar of the great HoH an contest 
last heard of in 197BI When last seen, he had jusi 
completed a graphics course at Cardiff An Collaga - if 
VQu're out there, John, please gel m louchi 'Vout prize i 
here and we need the space 
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PrintecJ in Finland. 


MEDIA MACABRE 


Tony Crawley rounijs up the woftd's horror iifm news with an up-to-the-minute 
accountofGoek Magget Bingo mdmuch more in ft/s Media Macabre- Anthony Tate 
our LA dragnet fVusf the facts, lust gimme the facts"}, scours (be CaHfornia streets for 
ft/s Horrofwood Hoiftns; and personable editor Dave Reeder eftanpas his tx>ok review 
column titie to Reeder's Write, 


JAWS 3-D 


12 


How many more sherk movies can you eh}aw? Randy Palmer looks at the Jaws series 
and provides (he watery hackgroortd for this major release from Universal. 


POSTMORTEM 
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You send ’em, we print Pm. Sounds a fair deal fora letters page until you meet the HoH 
readershtp. 


VIDEO USTING 


16 


Video nasties? Video nicies? Video send you to steeples because they're early '6Qs 
movies from the Phi/lipines cunningly repackaged? Yup. they're all here 
The most complete horror and fantasy video listing ever prepared tor a British 
magarine. 


THETECHNIQUEOFTERROR 
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This month's video choice director is Dario Arggnto. In London recently to promote 
Tenebrae he found time to stop and chat to Steve Jones 


BRIDES OF DRACUU 
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More than five years in the. making} A cast of thousands! HoH proudly presents the full 
strip adaption of Hammer's cfassic movie - at last... Script: Steve Moore. Art: John 
Stokes. 


ANSWER DESK 


38 


You got questions, we got answers. Does anyone know more about horror films than 
the HoH team? Sendm your queries and find out! 

KOLCHAK: THE NIGHTSTALKER 39 

Classic terror TV time- shambling reporter Carl Kolchak burned down monster after 
monster week by week on a truly great series. Steve Jones dons his reporter's outfit 

arid puds the story together in time for . the final edition. 

HISTORY OF HAMMER; PART 7 43 

Themuch-missedhistory of Hammer Films by Sheridan returns this issue, picking 
^ the s/ory from The Secret of Blood Island and leading us to the end of 1966 andOne 
Million Years B.C. Now a regular feature again in HoH- 


CAMPBELL'S COLUMN 


49 


Carr regular columnist Ramsey Campbell have anything more to say about graphic 
horror and censorship? Does Draeula have fangs? Once more. Hamsey provides the 
disturbing cerebral content of this issue's HoH, Do you agree with him or not? Post 
Mortem awa/ra yourcommerds. 
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by 

Tony Crawley 


Possibiy one of Britain's mast prolific film 
critics. Tony Crswiay has been reviewing 
IHms since his career began an a pfooinciel 
nawspeper. Mehaselso edited such tdm 
magarines as Cin*ms X mo' Premlw*. Hia 
books include TTis Filins ol Sopiiia lorsn, 
Babe: The Films of Brigitte Bardot entf the 
Siepiten Spielberg Story. 
It can almost be satd that if it doesfi 't have 
matenalbyToin, itisn'tafilmmagaanei 


DEAD & ALIVE 

T he idiotic fight goes on between 
George Romero’s people and lobe 
Hooper's producer about the title of 
lobe’s new horror movie, penned by Alien’s 
Dan O’Bannon. Or I suppose one should now 
say, by Dan-Dan-The-8lue Thunder-Man. 
The film, as you might recall, is, or was, to be 
called Return of the Living Dead. 

The title tussle is idiotic not because 
George shouldn't guard his- and our- rights 
irvthe rip-off matter, but because no producer 
worth his savvy should even think of making 
a film with the kind of title that immediately 
signifies all that he’s not really providing. To 
avoid wasting too much angst or money in 
the matter, Romero’s partner and producer 
Richard P. Rubinstein, simply complained to 
the title registration department of the 
Motion Picture Producers Association of 
America and they’ve ordered producer Tom 
Fox to fay off and re-name his film. He tried, 
at first, to get around that by calling his 
project, Tobe Hooper’s Return of the Living 
Dead. Gig deal! Now I hear his backers, Orion 
in America and Hemdale in Britain, have 
settled for Return of the Dead. 

There’s been so much fuss about the title, 
one has almost forgotten it’s in 3-D- 
It's also due in the legal dimension, soon. 
Tom Fox insists he’ll go to court in America 
to win the right to call the film by its original 
name, no matter how confusing that may be 
(he hopes) to all of us out there in Ticketland. 
As for the rest of the world, the original title 
sticks. The MPPAA ruling does not apply 
outside Che USA. Just remember; you have 
been warned. Tobe Hooper is not giving us 
what you think he is from his title. George 
Romero gives us that - and his final part of 
his Living Dead trilogy will be slaying us in a 
couple of years. He’s got some other projects 
to get off the ground first. Like Creepshow II, 
which he's writing, based on more Steve 
King tales (someone else will direct) and 
George’s big dream, his own definitive 
movie version of ... Frankenstein. 

LEGAL ZONE 

John Landis has been charged with 
involuntary manslaughter in connection with 
the three deaths on his Twightlight Zone set 
last year. It only took eleven months exactly 
for criminal charges to be filed. Also indicted 
with Landis are his associate producer, 
George Polsey Jr.; unit production manager 
Dan Allingham; special effects co-ordinator 
Paul Stewart: and Dorcey Wingo, pilot of the 
helicopter which crashed, killing actor Vic 
Morrow and two Vietnamese child extras 
beneath it. The five men have all pleaded not 
guilty and are free on bail awaiting the trial. If 
found guilty, they could be put away for as 
much as five years - six in Landis’ case. Few 
Hollywoodians feel it will come to that. We'll 
see. When the case gets to court. In another 
eleven months, perhaps? 

SPIEL ZONE 

The film’s producer, Steven Spielberg, has 
not been -and is not likely to be -indicted in 
the case. He is. however, named along with 
Landis and almost everyone and every 
company (from the film to chopper firms) 
concerned with the making of the anthology, 
in the three wrongful-death laws being 
brought by the parents of the dead children 
and Vic Morrow's two daughters. Spielberg, 


meantime, has won in another suit, alleging 
E.T. was ripped off from a woman's play 
about a friendly alien visitor to earth. Lisa 
Marie Litchfield's case has been thrown out 
of court - along with her plea for $750 million 
damages. 

Note: the parents of the killed Vietnamese 
girl are seeking S200 million damages only. 
As I've said somewhere else - in a book. I 
think; plug, plug - story lines are apparently 
deemed more valuable than human life in 
Film City and its legal environs. 

GREAT STUFF! 

And now the good news! Lewis Teague's 
film of Steven King’s Cujo is ... terrific! All 
you'd ever want and hope it to be and then 
some. It is. so far (and there are ... what ... 
three or four more to come this year), quite 
the finest film version of a King novel since 
De Palma's Carrie. And as that particular flick 
is quite a nostalgic one for Oez and me, he'll 
know the full import of my praise. The new 
movie opened first in France (so now you 
know why I live there) and while it might 
never make a fortune (who can tell what'll go 
in movies anymore), it's one of the best films, 
genre or otherwise, that's come my way this 
year. Any horror flick that can make me jump 
(just the once), has to be good. 

Obviously, the book is cut, even changed a 
bit - mainly at the end. But again, you really 
wouldn’t want it arty other way. If 
Superdraws can turn the world around to 
save Lois Lane, why can't scripters, Don 
Carlos Dunaway and Lauren Currier, cool out 
King's over heavy punishment for an 
adulterous wife? Particularly as Dee Wallace 
is the lovely lady concerned. You know Dee, 
of course. From The Howling and as Elliott’s 
Ma in E.T.. Well, she's never looked lovelier, 
acted better lor more erotically in one 
sublime passage! and she carries the whole 
movie. She does not, though, consider it a 
horror-film - "it's more of a psychological 
drama." 

Her hubby, Christopher Stone, is not far 
away as per usual. He co-starred with her in 
Dante's werewolf wonderment, plus several 
TV works. For once, he's not her husband. 
He's the nasty spurned lover making a mess 
of the Trenton household, while Pa's away 
trying to the lick the problems of his breakfast 
cereal professor character now that the 
flakies are giving munchers more than 
heartburn. While poor Dee and young Tad 
are dehydrating like crazy in a batteryless 
Pinto car being attacked by a rabid St. 
Bernard, Charles Bernstein's music finds the 
easy way out and takes a similar big bite out 
of John William's themes for Bruce in Jaws. 

But that's my only complaint. Lewis 
Teague, who came up the hard way (ie avec 
Roger Corman, and assisting directors like 
George Roy Hill, Irvin Kershner and Sam 
Fuller) before having a hit with the tiny- 
budget Alligator (1980), comes of age with 
Cujo. From here on, he's in the big, well, the 
bigger league. Supporting work from Cujo's 
first victims. Mills Watson and, particularly, 
Ed Lauter, is excellent, matching the 
unbelievable tricks Karl Lewis Miller 
managed with his five dogs stars; sundry 
bats and a rabbit, come to that. Young Tad is 
fine, too. Almost too good-looking. Yeah, but 
then look at his Mai For a six-year-old, Danny 
Pintauro, manages his problems of hunger, 
thirst, breathing, living and peeing extra- 
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ordinarily well. I rather doubt he'll ever stop, 
stoop and pat a dog again in his entire life. 
Me neither. 

Ironically, some of the film was shot in 
Santa Ross, home of the finest pooch in 
canine history. Snoopy. 


LOTSA BITE 

An unlikely marriage between Australia and 
Hollywood is resulting in a six-hour tele- 
horror trip called Return to Eden. Like the 
London-Brighton rally, it's packed full of old 
crocs. The kind that have you gnashing your 
own teeth as they crash theirs. 

The companies behind the mini-series - 
being made ready in three two-hour 
instalments, or if the Beeb want to drag it out, 
six one-hours - are McElroy and McElroy of 
New South Wales, the producers of most of 
Peter Weir's films, like The Year of Living 
Dangerously - and Hanna-Barbera, the L.A. 
home of The Flintstones and the rest. Media- 
marriages aren't made in heaven. They're 
made in banks. 


•t ADove) uee 'Wallace comes to grips with Cujo in Lewis Teague's film of the Steven 


ZONERS 

Latest 'in' boast among Hollywoodians is: 
"Yeah, sure I was in Twilight Zone." They 
stop there, for a beat or two (depending on 
theirabilitywith timing) and then goon, "The 
TV series, not the movie, right?" Young 
Jeffrey Byron, star of the 3-D Metalstorm, or 
Son of Mad Max movie, recalls being in the 
last show of the Rod Serling series. The 
Bewitchin' Poo! (1964), Now the star and 
director of a Universal tele-movie, released 
straight into cinemas instead. Nightmares, 
are pulling the same line in publicity chatter. 

Veronica Cartwright, star of both Alien 
(19791 and the second Invasion of the 
Bodysnatchers (1978), appeared in the series 
(like Byron) as a kiddie in the early ’60s. Her 
Nightmares director, Joseph Sergeant, was 
in the first season. Not as a director. Nor as a 
writer. Not even as an actor. He was the 
stunt-double employed for George Grizzard 
in Robert Presnell Jnr's script. The Chaser. 

Among others who can boast about their 
Zonal days, of course, are Roddy McDowall, 
Jaws Mayor Murray Hamilton, Psycho's Vera 
Miles, Jack Warden. Keenan Wynn, Cliff 
Robertson, Mickey Rooney, William Shatner, 
Dennis Weaver, Lee Marvin, Lee Van Cleef, 
Bill Bixby, Jack Klugman, Hazel Court, Telly 
Savales, Julie Nubile ,.. I'm sorry I mean, 
Newmar ... Wilfred Hyde White, Richard 
Donner, Robert Redford and (he doesn't 
boast about anything, although he'd have 
more reason to than most) Robert Duvall, 


CANNES '83 

Apart from a midnight screaming of 
Tony Scott's blood-donor commercial. 
The Hunger, nothing much to report on 
from our kinda scene, from the 
sad'n'sorry Cannes festival this year. 
Even then, the screams came from the 
blockbuster crowd outside the theatre, 
trying to force its way inside the new 
Palais building, by now known the world 
over as The Bunker. I gave up the fight, 
went for a drink and caught the film in 
peace and quiet in Paris later. (Soring; 
very boring, right. Tony is not Ridley, or 
then again, maybe he is?) 

Horror, therefore, took a back seat at 
the festival and market screens. Nothing 
could match the horror of the Bunker, 
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designed to frostrete Press and film- The Rghter Ceoturiorv. pies Rom. 21 st 
makers at every tern. Jerry Lewis was Centery; B.n-Her vs. Spartaees (might 

stefk i^^ L werf “ ■' ao" something 

Stuck in a lift with Jerry Lewis and his about ETs, Deserterl 
ego. You could go blind, as in rage, that 

A whole bunch of genre-makers & SODS 

popped in and out of town- They didn't is coming back. In animation 

show any films. Or not new films. Evil epic-sized budget, though 

Dead was back for a second year. They "■ want to form a Meg Tilley Fan 

justtalkedaboutnewfilms, instead! Half ^o- i didn't think so. Where did 

of which, hopefully, will never win the ‘-'^iversal dig her up from for Psycho tl? 
funds required to make 'em. I mean. I i-®® Curtis looks like moving out 

found the Maniac director. Bill Lustig. o^^^® s^^ock-horror genre for good with 
holding forth on film at one beach party! Letters ... Joe (Maniac) 

I took that as my cue to leavg.. (I didn't Spinell's The Last Horror Fiim (looks like 
even make myexcuses.) What Bill Lustig '®' Caroline Munro's too) is now called 
can tell us about filmmaking can be across the Big Pond ... Disney's 

iAyxnwt,\ni,^^r^^AA- k itA 2 written in the space occupied bv this Wicked This Way Comes by 

page's number. ""V Bradbu^ is ye, ano.Lr DisneJ 

Prochnow. (Centre) French Autumn HI IT/^U TDCAT ' °®®^ ^ seem to hurt its 

terror hit Honibte was ortce the more apt I TREAT director, our own Jack Clayton. He's 

1987 AbeurdlBelow) a sma/i teaser o( ‘f’ *^i® fif’d, it was a Dutchman, Dick of. Burt Reynold's new film ... 

the Kenny Everett horror movie... Maas, who showed them all how. His 95 Bybil Danning didn't get Sheena, The 
minute movie called The Lift is a crackin' '^‘f'’?'® Goddess. Tanya Roberts did. So 
marvel! The lift in question kills people it flaking something called Jungle 

does not like. The people trapped with Warriors instead. Not quite the same 
Jerry L.. in the Bunker's lift, must know ...John Guillermin's directing 

the feeling. The Dutch film is coming fnovle, by the way. Of course, 

here, soon, by the way. Highly remember her. The last Charlie's 

recommended. Angel, and a real treat in The 

mn Beastmaster ... John Carpenter might 

RIP-OFFS GALORE V®! ff’®'*® F'f®starter, ... after all the rugs 

Even Italy, which used to be the last *’®'.f’9 pulled from under him at 
bastion of horror films, during all the Liniversal, Dino De Laurentiis owns it 
lulls in such traffic from either Britain or ^® John, Thing or no Thing ... 
America, has turned cold on our genre, prki i/^u Tfwitia i lai^ 

They're all into Mad Max rips - and “OLIGH TOWELLING 

female Conans. (There's no Mad Maxine prized (American) film gimmick of 
due yet, which seems a shame). Even y®®''^ ''’^® Bates Motel towels given 
Lucio Fulci has got the Max habit. I hope ®way at the Psycho It media screenings 
it suits him. If not, he could always try a ^®''' '■'“f''- Unfortunately they ran out 
littie number in tulle ... By my reckoning them and lots of Press types 
the last Fulci horror is Paura Nella Citta ®bsolutely fumed. Maybe that's why 
dei Morti Viventi. I use the original ^fi’^sweek's Jack Kroll, just back from 
Italian not to cause a flood of new ^^® called Cannes, commented 
members at Berlitz, but simply because ^^fiV'*^ “come in handy for wiping away 
it's difficult to pinpoint the movie any f®®’’® ®'’9®'’ belated, 20th-rate 

otherway. The YankscallitTheGatesof '®?9uel' ... You don't have to be a 
Hell. Before that, it's either been idolater to see that this dumb, 

released, announced, reviewed, praised, Plo^lding, pseudo-camp bore is a 
murdered, applauded or hissed as The commercial parasite.' 

Fear, Fear in the City of the Living Dead when Kroll reviews Merry 

(which is the Italian title in English), City Christmas, Mr.Lawrenfteif hegotoneof 
of the Living Dead, or Twilight of the *^® tfi'’'’'^'C 'Oshima gang' tee-shirts in 
Dead. It is, in a manner of speaking, a I didn't. I still liked the film, 

I case of where you see 'em. ' though. Oshima'sthat is, not the other er 

Anyway, it's the Fulci 1980 effort with " 


- ..., .vor, .> .» tiic I LiiL,i laou tjiiori wnn 
Christopher George (Mr Wooden of all 

those relentless tele-flickers), Catriona PSYCHO SHOCK I 

MacColl, Janet Agren and the guy Biggest shock about her shower- 
whose name always has me suddenly stabbing turning up again (cut) in 
typing more slowly: Venantino Venantini Psycho II for Janet Leigh was when the 
... 0 before i, but not after tea ... producer called her up to make a deal 
whatever. It s little more than a rehash using the 1960 footage "I have Mr 
(as opposed to a reworking) of John L. Bernard Schwartz for you,“ said the 
Moxey s British film City of the Dead, or Universal operator, 
again if you so prefer. Horror Hotel, And that, of course is the real name of 
which starred Christopher Lee, Patricia Janet's first husband - and daughter 
Jessel and Beta St John. Those names Jamie Lee's father ... Tony Curtis 
alone place it, easily, and exactly in 

PSYCHO SHOCK II 

Fulci now sets the tale in America. Interesting that credit at the end of 
From New York to Dunwich. yeah, H.P. Psycho II. 'The producers wish to 
Lovecraft s mythical Dunwich. Though acknowledge their debt to Sir Alfred 
there s vei7 little of the true H.P. sauce Hitchcock' ... I wonder when they’re 
that IS crafted or to be loved here. No going to pay up. Certainly didn’t witi- 
wonder Fulci is not into things like 2033; that pile of junk-film. 




PSYCHO SHOCK III years has been the mini-fest arranged by 

Well, not really a shock at all. I mean, French papers - of trailers, 

what d/ty we expect! So director Richard trailers. Old and new. Good, bad 
Franklin knew and once worked with thoroughly indifferent. With 

Hitch (on Topaz, 1969). So did producer Hitchcock's Psycho trail still the best of 
Hilton Green, in the teie-Hitch days, plus Landis must have caught it 

The Birds, Mamie and the final Hitch year. He's lately put together his 
film, Family Plot. own trailer fast for American cablevision 

How come, then, they hired the co- “ soon on video- 

writer of the unspeakable Class of 19847 csssette. Coming Soon, by name. (What 
I mean you don't hire the Crossroads else?). It's made up of Universal trailers, 
scribes to adapt Hamlet, do you? everything from their old Frankensteins 

Dracuias, plus Lon Chaney Snr.'s 

KEIMNY EVcREADY HunchbackofNotreDameandPhantom 

Vincent Price is playing The Sinister Man Op*'® to the new Thing, Cat 

in his latest British assigment - after his P®ople and Psycho H. Jamie Lee Curtis - 
Price of Fear radio series for the BBC. naturally - is the sparkling host. Her 
The role sounds about right. The film is Rootage took a day to shoot. Trailer 
called Bloodbath at the House of Death, research and editing took three months 
That's about right too, for the top star Is whole package - an hour long - 

the Conservative Party's clown jester. ® mere $100,000 to make. I hope 
Kenny Everett. His tele-scribes Ray sonie British video label picks it up, 

Cameron and Barry Cryer came up with Pronto. 'Cos Landis' producer Mick Above) f?oe*y Worm/- f^sm/p/rfen/oy 

the script tor the dee-jay who's ever- 'Ssms "O” compiling more genre 

ready to try and ha a one-man Monty P. ^ "l' Pn'.r.el.,', JeO.rn 

Ray Cameron also directs with a cast Thing arid Ib.g flop so far) Vw.'flciertt/™/.in End.ng.rwl 

including John Fortune, Sellers' mate Videodrome. Sounds like a good Species. 

Graham Stark and ex-Avenger Gareth Package to pick up. How 'bout it. Dez? 

Hunt The leading lady is Pamela ratc 1M TUE dci cnw 
Stephenson, making up for Superman I O IIH inc DCLrKY 
III. In one of West Germany's few lighter 

Michael Foot and other Everett victims f’^ovies, a film helmer called Helmer von 
should note Ken's remark about the Lutzelburg has turned out a Fatherland 
horror spoof. "It's all done in the best Rocky Horror. The Fateful 

possible taste." That'll bethe day ... Night is set in Rankenruh Castle, 21 
years after the housekeeper killed the 
exppp K'PPP countessfor having a baby with herson. 

® ' r . The kid was abandoned in the forest. 

The final special effects work of the great Now, sheltering inside the musty portals 
Bmish veteran Wally VsBvers, 66, will from a rightroyalstormoutsideareatop 
be seen in Michael Mann's Gothic war pianist, a gossip columnist, a tragedian 
tale.TheKe^. Wally died, in fact, before opera star who knows too much and a 
finishing all his work, which delayed the pop trio known as Betty Biscuit and The 
film s release and upped the $12 million Kisses. 

budget a little. His finale sounds a Richard O'Brien should love it, I much 
winner and qu^ unique in its twinning prefer the full German title - and the 
of real horror World War II, and Gothic director's wit in billing the film in his ad. 
happenings. Its sot in the summer of anas being in ... 2-DI 
'41, just when Hitler's brood thought 

they had it made and the war won. Not ROIA/IP DDDPUCCV 
so the Wehrmacht detachment housed n 7= ■ ^ u " , .T 

in an old fortress in the Carpathian Jddk'ng into the 

Mountains of Rumania. These troops 1;'“™.“ after having been 

wake up e supernatural whatnot that " movies,' he 

creates utter havoc, not to mention f ■lORue will make a return. It's 

murder and mutilation. In short, just tha ° 1° ’’‘’’’"'“T 

sort of language the Na,is understood ° 'I" '"'•™P>iPh between 

real well characters - not for any special effects." 

Director Michael Menn, who made the T “ 

bedly releesed Jimmy Caen thriller, >b!"b '’Pile,. Maybe hats why 
Thief, collected e great crew on both F'bbbhCTitic Michel Chion had e field 
sides of his British camera. The Boat's PPV "''b ”""9" -> shoddy horror, 

Jurgen Prochnow changas uniforms as "’'"kP » P“ket of cigarettes, 

the Wehrmecht captain. Scott Glenn, “P™*' ^^^Pk* PoPib- “ 

from Frankenheimer's Challenge land fPbbbkk'PlP'skk-iftskPt. Pav'd Hamilton 
the Greystoke writer Bob -fowne's aaa>ba''Pa and Helmut Newton lor 
directing debut. Personal Best! Is 'daas, sl^ke them up end you gel Tony 
mysterious Glaekan, who walks miles to bcott s The Hunger. Not far wrong, is 
battle the evil forces in The Keep. Then, 

there was dear old Wally, an ace of 73 Cl IPIflA/CACAl 
movies from Things To Coma (1935) to 

2001 , in charge of visual effects, with MOUNTAIN BLUES 

Nick Alder handling SFX, Nick Maley Bewarel There's a film around called 
dealing with effects make-up and GeekMaggotBingo.OriTheFreakFrom 
prosthetics made by Robert Keen. So Suekweasal Mountain. And the best one 
®®® cay say of it is that yes, indeedy, it’s a bit 
TRAII PR CUOlAf ofageek.ltis,l'msuro(lhopel8spoofof 

I nMltCn ontJW every monster movie you ever saw. 

Missing from the Cannes fest in recent from Frankenstein to (Carpenter's! 
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Thing. But even that's being kind ... Shot, 
shakily, in 16mm in Brooklyn, of all film- 
making centres, it has a certain Dr 
Frankenberry creating Formaldehyde 
Man, who eventually does bloody battle 
with a bunch of suckweasals or 
vampires. Effects, by the guy playing the 
double-headed Mr Formaldehyde, have 
their moments, if more off-screen than 
on. The whole thing lasts 73 allegedly 
campy minutes which is, for me, about 
72.50 too long. But drunk or stoned on a 
weekend it could be (almost) fun. 
Particularly when, like leaving the 
dentist's chair, it’s all over. 

Then again who could really expect 
anything more than a Weirdo Films 
Production, directed by one Nick Zedd, 
with his main vampira lady doubling as 
his executive producer. She's called 
Donna Death. 

So she should be. 

Blatty's Back 

And so is Kinderman - Lieut. 
Kinderman, chief of the homicide 
division at the Georgetown Police 
Department, in Washington. You'll 
remember Kinderman. He tackled The 
Exorcist case... Now, ten years after the 
film version, author William Peter Blatty 
has brought him back for Legion, his 
latest novel which Blatty will, almost 
certainly want to direct himself as a 
movie. It's less supernatural and rather 
more Gothic. Real grisly, anyway. 
Georgetown is hit by a bunch of bizarre 
murders. Each corpse has the trademark 
- the right index finger is chopped off 
and an astrological sign carved into the 
other hand - of a mass killer, media- 
named Gemini. Thing is, Gemini had 
been killed in one of those heavy-duty 
police firestorm raids in San Francisco a 
dozen years back... 

The slayings have rather more 
shocking touches than the bit with the 
hands. Two victims are priests. (Blatty 
always has it in for the clergy) One is 
found decapitated inside his 
confessional - the other is discovered 
with his blood leakingaway intoa rowof 
neatly-placed jars. And then there's the 
newspaper-delivery lad, paying for all 
those thuds at the front door when he 
flings his paper up the path, by being 
crucified on a pair of rowing oars, and 
with a crown of nails hammered right 
into his skull. 

Told you it was grisly. 

Question is, notwhodunnit and why- 
and at times that all gets tost in a whole 
mish-mash of Blatty's 269-page, 
verbose response to Monty P's queries 
about the Meaning of Life - but who will 
play Kinderman next year? Lee J. Cobb, 
the perfect Jewish cop of The Exorcist 
film in 1973, died four (Italian) films and 
three years later. My money’s on Rod 
Steiger. If, that is, Blatty the screenwriter 
can rid himself of all the excess 
philosophical baggage of Blatty the 
novelist. 


... And Billy 

Talking of The Exorcist, you may 
wonder what director William Freidkinis 


up to these days. There's not been much 
of a dicky-bird about Billy since his 
Wages of Fear flop. Well, he's coming 
back, in a manner of speaking, with a 
comedy - The Deal of the Century. 
Difficult to be funny about arms sales 
but Friedkin's trying (yeah, as 
Hollywood knows, very trying) with 
Chevy Chase, Alien's Sigourney 
Weaver, Gregory Hines and Vince (Ben 
Casey) Edwards. It's all a long way from 
Kinderman territory. 



by 

Anthony Tate 


G reetings from the land of a 
thousand screamsi A fairly quiet 
timejust now so this time around 
I have a couple of reports of celebrity 
gatherings of interest to you fantasy 
freaks, some odds and ends of eerie 
intent and a brief look at a big new movie 

Academy Action 

On Thursday June 30th this summer, 
California's Academy of Science-Fiction, 
Horror and Fantasy held their annual 
awards forexcellence in these fields of 
endeavour. The show was hosted by 
David (American Werewolf) Naughton 
with the Saturn Awards being presented 
by such names (and non-namesi), as 
Susan George, Persis Khambatta 
(whom nobody recognised with hair!), 
George Takei and Lee Van Cleef. There 
are always some raised eyebrows over 
the winners (don't we all raise them 
especially high over the Oscars each 
year?) and this time was no exception. 

Some of the major category winners 
included: Nicholas Myer {Best Director 
for Star Trek H) which serves Spielberg 
right for acting like such a high and 
mighty jerk around town these days; 
John Williams {Best Music for E.T. - 


what else); Road Warrior, better known 
to you as Mad Max (Best International 
Film); William Shatner {Best Actor for 
Star Trek H); Sandahl Bergman {Best 
Actress for Conan); with major film 
awards going to Poltergeist {Best 
Horror), The Dark Crystal {Best Fantasy) 
and ET {Best Science-Fiction). 

The presentation left a lot to be 
desired though thanks to a musical 
interlude from a techno-rock group 
called Arvin.They prompted Sam (Flash 
Gordon) Jones to comment: "This is 
enough to make you get offXhe wagon I 
Mind if I join you Sam ... 

Return Of The Bride 

This has really been Elsa Lanchester's 
year. Her autobiography, Elsa 
Lanchester Herself, is a fascinating 
account of her life in films and with 
Charles Laughton and she received TV 
exposurefor the first time in a long while 
because of it. The Vista Theatre held a 
tribute for her back in May and she won a 
special Saturn Award for lifetime 
achievement. The Bride of Frankenstein 
did not die in Henry Frankenstein's 
hilltop laboratory; she is alive, well and 
living in Hollywood ... 

Golden Kong 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the one and only King Kong (Dino’s KK 
never happened, surely?) and New York 
held a special King Kong Week to 
celebrate the occasion. There was an 
exhibition devoted to the big ape and a 
less than successful attempt at big-time 
publicity when a full-size inflated mock- 
up was attached to the top of the Empire 
State Building -seems it found the wind 
a bit much to contend with I Gee, it took 
all those planes to bring down the 
original (no - 'twas Beauty killed the 
Beast I Your editor) but this one couldn't 
even cope with a bad case of windl 

Here in LA meanwhile, the world- 
famous Mann’s (ex-Graumann’s) 
Chinese Theatre, where the original 1933 
premiere was held, converted for one 
night only to its orignal appearance in 
honour of the King. A screening of the 
original movie was. followed by a 
champagne reception attended by, 
amongst others, Leonard Nimoy, Ray 
Bradbury, Joe Dante, John Landis, Gene 
Roddenberry, Henry Winkler and (gaspi) 
Fay Wray. Nice to see Hollywood caring 
about its past once in a while ... 

Attack Of The Low- 
Budget Creepies 

Fred Olen Ray is one of those dedicated 
film-makers who struggle on a budget 
that Spielberg would use to finance a 
weekend trip to Disneyland. But who is 
he? Think about it for a minute whilst I 
bring you ... 

The Lost Lorre 

Last issue, I mentioned in my Lorre life 
story that there was a rare and, until 
recently, lost Peter Lorre film entitled 
Der Verione (The Lost One). Imagine 
then my surprise when that same lost 
film turned up as a mint copy addition to 
this year's La Filmex Festival! 




But how does it stand up today? Sadly, 
it is a disappointment. Lorre's direction 
is static and cautious and only comes to 
life when, ironically, he directs himself. 
He portrays a mad strangler in war-torn 
Germany who, after escaping the war’s 
horrors by being listed as officially dead, 
discovers he is doomed anyway -one of 
the prime reasons for his behaviour 
shows up at the clinic where he is 
working when a fleeing Gestapo officer 
appears. 

A shame it doesn't live up to its 
expectations but then I guess we should 
be grateful for the chance to see it again 
at all ... 

Ray's A Laugh 

Remembered who Fred Oien Ray is yet? 
Shame on you - I thought HoH readers 
loved low-budget creepiest His recently 
completed film Scalps has been 
discussed by Fangoria but his other 
work includes The Brain Leeches (1978), 
The Alien Dead (1981) which starred the 
late Buster Crabbe and a TV special 
Halloween Planet which he produced in 
1981. 

(Above) Part offAearTfrom f/?aKinfl At present, when not battling 
Kon^SOth Birthday Premiere booklet, producer Eric Caiden over his right to 
Bichard Hench as the Indian make Blood Feast II, he is busy com- 
demon wdhsup^b make-up by Jon pie,ing his latest. Bio-Hazard. The film 
c a u/n in Scalps, concerns the escape and subsequent 
havoc caused by an artificially created 
monstrosity and has a cast that includes 
Forry Ackermann, Carrol Borland 
(remember Luna in the 1935 classic Mark 
of the Vampire?) and the still luscious 
Angelique Pettyjohn. Trekkieswill recall 
her as the female warrior in The 
Gamesters of Triskilon', the rest of you 
perhaps from the Philipino series of 
films that began with The Mad Doctor of 
Blood Island (or Blood Devils). 

Fred believes in economy, though. 
The monstrosity in the monster suit is 
none other than his own son. Now that’s 
economy ... 


Marathon Summer 

A full summer's viewing again on the 
movie-magic front. Return of the Jedi 
has swept all aside, but I guess you know 
that already. For the rest it's been also- 
rans and big-time flops with Disney 
probably having forgotten what it's like 
to have a hit. Their Something Wicked 
This Way Comes did less than 
phenomenal business which says 
something (bad?) about the taste of the 
American audience. The Hunger 
disappointed both fans of the superb 
book and MGM executives who 
expected big bucks from the Deneuve/ 
Bowie teaming - but such is the power 
of bad reviews in this sheep-brain towni 
Steve Martin's The Man with Two 
Brains and Britain's mega-fantasy Krull 
did fair business but John Badham's 
popcorn entertainment double of War 
Games and Blue Thunder together with 
Psycho If, Octopussy and Superman III 
being winners - financially if not 
artisticallyl 

There were others of course. Jaws 3- 
D. Twilight Zone and Cannes winner (7) 
Monty Python's Meaning of Life all 
made good money but. with so many 
big genre movies being made and 


sometimes flushing good money down 
the toilet, it Is the smaller and often more 
interesting films that are left by the 
wayside. For example, in LA in the same 
week the horrendous 3-D Spacehunter 
beat heavily The Evil Dead - which 
would you rather spend 90 minutes 
watching? 

My favourites? Well, I liked Jedi, 
enjoyed Something Wicked and thrilled 
to Blue Thunder. But the film I settled 
back and delighted in, more than most, 
was ... Stayin’ Alive I don't care either 
that it isn't fantasy ... 

Something Wicked This 
Way Comes 

Okay, I know that HoH doesn’t usually 
run little reviews of latest releases but 
we did want to mention this latest 
Disney picture and Dave thought this the 
best place for it, since I saw it in LA many 
months agol 

"What would you give a man who 
could make your deepest dreams come 
true?" So asks the latest 'adult' offering 
from Wall Disney Productions. Well, I for 
one would have given a lot to have seen 
Ray Bradbury's masterpiece of the 
macabre brought to the screen and 
given the care that this picture Is given. 

The plot of the movie revolves around 
two young boys. Will Halloway and Jim 
Nightshade (played by Vidal I. Peterson 
and Shawn Carson) and their deepening 
involvement with the strange carnival of 
Mr Dark (Jonathan Price) who arrives in 
town one windy October night. The 
carnival is so much more than a mere 
circus of attractions as the whole town 
discovers to its cost ... for Mr Dark can 
grant your secret dreams. Those deep, 
secret wishes lying within us all. One by 
one the town's population fall prey to his 
gift as the price for their dreams coming 
true is their entrance into his carnival of 
death. 

The novel is possibly Bradbury’s most 
personal work (he realised after he had 
completed it that the character of Jim's 
father was that of his own dead father) 
and he is extremely happy with the film. 
There's a quality in the characters that a 
lesser director than Jack Clayton might 
not have found and the film succeeds on 
a very profound level. It evokes feelings 
that are - whether we admit it or not - 
buried deep in us all. Don't we all have 
fond distant memories of our childhood, 
of the places we grew up in, of the things 
that used to mean so much? Ray 
Bradbury presents his own childhood 
here and the film is a loving and caring 
affirmation of all that is best in his 
writings. 

Stephen King has described the book 
as a 'moral horror tale' and the film is a 
metaphor for life and death. This time 
Disney deserves to have a hit and it 
would be a disgrace if It were not. 
Something wonderful this way comes ... 

Remade from Mars 

Last-minute news is that Tobe Hooper 
will direct the remake of the 1952 classic 
Invaders from Mars for Cannon Films. 
Shooting expected to commence in LA 
during Summer 1984. 




Dave Reeder’s first publishing job (13 
long years ago) was as editor of his 
University newspaper; since then it's 
all been downhill I From articles, 
reviews, poems end horror stories in a 
whole slew of UK and US tines, to 
editing the British Fantasy Society's 
news BFS Bulletin and his own horror 
fiction magazine. Fantasy Macabre> the 
road to Quality and HoH has been a 
long but happy one. He works as a 
librarian in Dockland London (“a cheap 
way of seeing all the new books"), 
collects horror film materia! and can 
think of no higher purpose in life than 
editing the world's best horror film 
magazine. 


Dave Reeder looks at the 
latest from the fantasy book 
world 


Q uite a pile of goodies on the old 
horror shelf this time around, so 
gather closer, pull up a tombstone 
and enjoy. 

Firstly, for the Hammer fan(g)s out there 
we have Robert Marrero's Vampires - 
Hammer Style; RGM Publications, $4.25, 
1982 (plus $3 postage from H-28 Uiraim St. 
Key West, Florida 33040, USA). Although 
more a magazine than a book (100 pages half 
the size of HoH), this is crammed with info 
and stills although you might find the 
contents a bit sketchy at times. Despite the 
title, it covers both pre- and post-Hammer 
vampires as well as a film-by-film guide to all 
of Hammer's Vampires from Dracula (1958) 
to The Legend of the Seven Golden 
Vampires (1974). Fairly comprehensive and 
probably worth seeking out, certainly for the 
vampire and/or Hammer enthusiast. 

Two books, ostensibly covering much the 
same ground, have appeared recently: 
Stuart Samuels' Midnight Movies (Collier, 
$9.95, 1983) and Richard Meyers' ^r One 
Week Only (New Century, $12.95, 1983). Both 
take rather more of a sociological look at 
horror films than is usual, with the Samuels 
book concentrating a little too much on the 
'subculture' of cult movies and not enough 
on the movies themselves. That said, it is a 
fascinating account of how a series of nine 
films (from Night of the Living Dead and 
Reefer Madness to Eraserhead) have 
become cult favourites and, in the process, 
have involved the audiences in something 
more than passive viewing. However, it is the 
Meyer's title which is essential reading: 
subtitled The World of Exploitation Rims, it 
is an information and still/ad art packed feast 
of real sleeze. Ever wondered about The 
Night of a Thousand Cats, The Damon Lover, 
Frankenstein Meets the Space Monster, 
Please Don't Eat My Mother or Maatclaavar 
Massacre? Wonder no morel As well as 
excellent coverage of horror and violence 
films, there are also good dollops of sex 
(Door to Door Maniac), drugs (MondoTeeno) 
and rock'n'roll (Bop Girl Goes Calypso). I 
can't recall when I last had so much fun from 
a film book together with access to such 
delicious information on Grade Z shockers. 
All I need now Is a place to actually see The 
Female Butcher (1972), tempted as I am by Its 
immortal advertising copy: 'Schooled in 
carnage and blood she butchered 610 nubile 
young virgins! A horror chamber of blood 
and gorel Documented in the pages of the 
Guinness Book of World RecordsI' 

And whilst we're on the schlock scene 
what about turning to Rick Sullivan's bi- 
weekly guide to horror, exploitation and gore 
in the New York area: Gore Gazette ($13 a 
year, plus a couple of bucks extra postage, 
from 73 N. Fullerton Ave, Montclair, NJ 
07042, USA). Usually only two or three pages 
in length, GG scores highly because Sullivan 
seems to sit through or hear about 
everything. Despite appearances his 


standards are high and he suffers through 
gems like Graveyard Tramps to bring you 
enlivening comments on marvels like Return 
of the Alien (note to info-freaks: this is a 
retitle for The Deadly Spawn). Great fun to 
read, especially as near-free sheets like this 
ar^ sometimes the only way to find out 
what's swilling about at the lower end of the 
film business. 

Moving fairly rapidly along to Grande 
Illusions (Imagine, $12.95, 1983) we find a 
fascinating account of how Tom Savini 
parlayed an exceptional make-up talent from 
low-budget hack work to state-of-the-art 
effects in Romero's Craepshow. An obvious 
successor to Dick Smith's 1965 classic 
Monster Make-up Handbook, Savini pro- 
vides step-by-step accounts of just how he 
achieves his miraculous gore effects. 
Surprisingly perhaps the King of Splatter 
also offers a rationale for such effects: ‘I 
thought it was good because it showed the 
violence as beirtg horrifyingly ugly, a turn- 
off.’ Hie book successfully manages to ride a 
double-horse of instruction manual and 
visual scrapbook (the colour shots alone are 
worth the price of admission) which should 
keep his many fans very happy. Now, if only 
Rob Bottin would write one tool 

Classic time at last! We all know and love 
the star of the marvellous The Bride of 
Frankeristein - Elsa Lanchester in her sole 
genre role. Her recently published 
autobiography, Elsa Lanchester Herself 
(Michael Joseph, £10.95, 1983) is long 
overdue and is an excellent read, despite 
being of only related interest to us horror 
fans. She tells a fascinating storyof alifethat 
led from socialist bohemian parents in 
London to marriage with the brilliant bi- 
sexual actor Charles Laughton via dancing 
with Isadora Duncan. Their move to 
Hollywood, his tragic death in 1962 that 
ended too soon a career of genius and her 
staking out of a new career as a satirical 
cabaret singer are all covered, as well as 
intriguing insights into the making of her 
most famous film. If she had never achieved 
more in her life than thrilling us with The 
Bride then her story would have been worth 
telling: as it is her wit and style, courage and 
talent have allowed her to write an en- 
thralling book that almost presents us with 
too rich a feast. The story of Lanchester and 
Laughton, The Bride of Frankenstein and The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Is a touching one 
that I think will move you: in short, a magical 
book for your reading lists. 

Which brings me, slowly but with infinite 
caution, to this column's last and bizarrest 
item. Tony McCormack of the rock group 
Screaming Dead has sent me a copy of the 
band's new 12 inch single Night Creatures 
(No Future: 12 Oi 25). Not my taste in music 
really (try me with Van Morrison or horror 
film soundtracks next time, Tony) but this 
latest example of gothic rock will un- 
doubtedly be the sort of thing you'll like if you 
like this sort of thing. 

Our shelf is empty. Editors and publishers 
are urged to refill it for the next column of 
Reeder's Write. Until then, bilious biblio- 
philes, enjoy your reading and drop me a line 
if you think I've missed anything of interest to 
the world of HoH. 
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Available at last... 



In answer to your demand*. Quality 
Communicstioni is proud to present Its custom- 
made volume binders. 

There's no further need for your copies 
of Warrior and Halls of Horror to be damaged, 
lost or permanently borrowed, when they can 
be easily kept in mint condition in presentation 
volume binders. 

Not only are the binders beautiful display 
pieces, In deep textured blue with gold spine 
lettering, but they are functional too. Each 
new Issue can be easily slotted Into the binder, 
with no need to remove the covert or damage 
the staples, and the Issues can be referred back 
to at a glance, transforming loose magazines 
into top quality hardbound volumes. 

All binders are despatched In purpose-built 
packages to remove the risk of damage in 
transit, and can make ideal giftt...for a friend 
or for yourself. 

While ordering, why not take an extra 
volume for the upcoming issues, and transform 
your favourite magazine into perfect part-worki 

As well as Warrior and Hall* of Horror 
binders, we also have available a limited number 
of binders without spine lenerlng, which are 
ideal for any other magazines you collect and 
wish to preserve. Just to be sure the 
magazine it no more than 1 1 W deep. 

As a bonus, all volurrte binders come with 
sufficient dry -transfer gold^oloured lettering 
to enable you to mark the volume number and 
the year as your collection grows. 

All binder* are £3.75 each within the British 
Isles (post included). Overseas: S12.00 (U.S.) 
or equivalent. Airmail : add S4J)0. 





Make all postal orders/cheques (sorry, no cash) payable to 
QUALITY COMMUNICATIONS and write to us at: 
QUALITY MAIL SALE, 3 Lewisham Way, London SE14 6PP^ 



E nhancement 3-D' is the term 
director Joe Alves and producer 
Rupert Hitzig like using to 
describe the dimensional photography 
seen in Universal's latest Jaws epic. 

"We didn't use 3-D as a gimmick," 
says director of photography James 
Contner. "We're not constantly poking 
things out at the audience. The film is 
vetV restful and comfortable to view." 

Originally Jaws III had been planned 
as a spoof of the first two films. With the 
participation of the American satire 
magazine National Lampoon, it was to 
be entitled Jaws 3 ... People 0 But the 
plan to produce a comedy was scrapped 
when Joe Alves, who had been involved 
with Jaws I and II, came up with the idea 
of shooting a third Jaws story in the 
third dimension. 

The original Jaws had been conceived 
by Universal as a fairly low-budget 
project. At the time, most of the 
company's money was being funnelled 
into big-deal disaster pictures like 
Earthquake and the Airport series of 
films. But the then-virtually unknown 
Steven Spielberg managed to elevate 
the production from its B-status to a top- 
notch chiller. It wasn't long after the box- 
office receipts began being tallied that 
Universal gave the go-ahead for Jaws II, 
directed by Jeannot Szwarc. Carl 
Gottlieb, scripter of the first film, was 
called in to 'save' Jaws II when John 
Hancock and Dorothy Tristan's screen- 
play was deemed 'too unrealistic' by 
studio brass. 

With Jaws 3-D, Gottlieb worked with 
veteran fantasy author Richard 
Matheson on a completely new re- 
working of the shark theme. The story 
takes place at 'Sea World' in Florida, 
where a new tourist attraction called the 
'Undersea Kingdom' is about to be 
opened to the public, A maze of trans- 
parent tunnels beneath the park's 
lagoon will take visitors to a wondrous 
world teeming with exotic sea life. 
There's also an aquatic fun house and a 
gourmet restaurant. 

As well as one uninvited guest! 

A damaged sea gate, which separates 
the park from the ocean, allows a Great 
White shark to slip into the lagoon, 
where it becomes trapped. Its tell-tale fin 
spreads a tidal wave of panic throughout 
the multi-million dollar resort. Yet, no 
one is more frightened than the sea- 
beast itself. In its primal frenzy, it will 
devour anything which prevents its 
escape. 

At the heart of the Undersea Kingdom 
is the electronic domain of park 
supervisor Calvin Bouchard (Louis 
Gossett, Jr.) It is from Bouchard's 
sophisticated control centre that the 
underwater tunnels are monitored. 
Bouchard's brainchild includes special 
attractions such as the Treasures of the 
Spanish Main, a fake galleon loaded 
with pirate swag, and Poseidon's 
Wonders, a scenic marvel of synthetic 
coral reefs. These and other attractions 
send waves of 'oohs' and 'aahs' through 
the crowds of spectators, who have yet 
to discover the real excitement that's in 
store for them. 


On the eve of the park's grand 
opening, Sea World staff members are 
given last-minute instruction. The press 
sips champagne in a hillside pavilion. 
Water skiers rehearse an intricate 
'human pyramid' stunt. Gauges and 
hatches are checked and double- 
checked. And a lone diver descends to 
repair the one minor problem: the faulty 
sea gate. 

Only hours later, the fragile shell of the 
undersea wonderworld will become a 
scene of hair-raising havoc ... 

To create Jaws 3-D, the filmmakers 
were given the run of the actual Sea 
World park in Orlando, Florida, some 
forty miles off the coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean. "But we imagine it's on the 
ocean," explains producer Hitzig, 
"because otherwise there would be no 
story. The lagoon is real, but the estuary 
and the sea gate were constructed by 
our crew on Key Biscayne." 

By the same token, the real Sea World 
contains no 'Undersea Kingdom.' 

"They do have a fascinating walk- 
through display called 'The Shark 
Encounter,' which helped us in our 
thinking," Hitzig reveals. "But the park's 
designers are actually studying our own 
'Undersea Kingdom' for a possible 
future attraction. And they are definitely 
going ahead with plans for an aquarium 
restaurant, modeled after our fictional 
'Neptune Room’ in Jaws 3-D." 

Surprisingly, the Sea World officials 
were unperturbed at the thought of 
using their own park as the on-location 
site for the newest Jaws thriller. Much of 
the time, such officials are not inclined to 
let Hollywood film at resort spots when 
the finished product might lead the 
public to believe their establishment is 
unsafe in any way. But at Sea World, the 
major concern seemed to be having the 
actors who played the Sea World 
staffers maintain the park's behaviour 
code. Any thought of poor public 
relations stemming from the release of 
Jaws 3-D was not considered seriously. 

Sea Worlds own aquatic 'stars' - such 
as the whales Shamu, Namu and Kandu 
- were used in the film and Universal 
gave speaking roles'to two of their 
trainers, Dan Blasko and Liz Morris. 

"At first we planned to have actors 
play Bess Armstrong’s assistants." 
explains Hitzig, "but after watching the 
patient, loving way Dan and Liz handled 
the animals, we felt it would be easier to 
teach them to act than to accustom the 
animals to strangers." 

Virtually everyone in the cast and crew 
of Jaws 3-D acquired some type of new 
talent, Hitzig says: 

"Bess Armstrong became quite an 
accomplished whale rider, which is 
much more difficult than it might look. 
Dennis Quaid picked up the tricky 
technique of operating a jet ski. Simon 
MacCorkindale, who had never done 
any diving, had to play several lengthy 
underwater scenes wearing an aqua- 
lung. And Lea Thompson, who plays 
Sean Brody's girlfriend Kelly, had three 
weeks not only to get the hang of water 
skiing, but to become the apex of a 
human pyramid." 
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Because Jaws 3-D was the first film to 
utilize underwater 3-D photography to a 
great extent (the major portions of 
Universal's Creature from the Black 
Lagoon and Revenge of the Creature, 
filmed thirty years ago. took place on dry 
land), the filmmakers had a number of 
operational problems to overcome. The 
underwater world offers an unusual 
medium for filmmakers who want to 
explore it in the 3-0 format, but light 
displacement, already an Inherent 
problem with dimensional photography, 
becomes even more profound when the 
cameras are submerged. 

Director Joe Alves maintains that. In 
Jaws 3-D a 'bright park look' is 
contrasted effectively with 'harsh, 
almost black-and-white underwater 
footage.' Alves points out that most 3-D 
movies are dull, almost washed-out 
looking, "primarily because the camera 
systems haven't been perfected yet. To 
punch up the colours in our picture, we 
dressed the sets with colourful flags and 
large, yellow tents. In contrast, the 
underwater footage is very dramatic, 
with a lot of negative and positive space 
in which you barely see the shark." 

Prior to Alves involvement with the 
production, months of tests had been 
made to find a suitable 3-D camera 
system for use on the third Jaws 
instalment. Universal had narrowed the 
choices down to two - Aptimax and 
ArriVision. "But neither system made 
our deadline," says Alves, "So we began 
filming with StereoVision, which is com- 
patible with ArriVision." The Stereo- 
Vision process was used only during the 
first two weeks of principal photo- 
graphy; and then the crew switched 
over to the ArriVision camera. "We sub- 
sequently reshot about one week of the 
StereoVision stuff, so it accounts for 
only about five per cent of the finished 
footage." 

Jaws 3-D's director of photography 
James Contner notes that 3-D poses a 
number of challenges, in spite of which 
stereo system Is used. Explains Contner; 
'Blacks tend to go very black, and 
lighting ratios must be narrower than in 
regular 2-D due to the number of mirrors 
and prisms, which aren't as good .as 
conventional lenses. Shadowy areas 
need more light in 3-D, and you have to 
be careful about placing dark objects 
against light-coloured ones and vice 
versa. High contrasting can cause colour 
fringing. With Lou Gossett, a black man 
playing a lead, we had to be very careful 
about the background.' 

Contner discovered at the outset of 
filming that on overcast days, colour is 
reduced sharply through a 3-D system. 
"It's because the optics In 3-0 lenses 
tend to mute everything," he explains. 
"Camera operators usually like a soft sky 
light, but we needed harsh, direct light - 
and more of it. During projection, one 
image is laid over the other. And when 
you add the viewer glasses into it, the 
images can become dark and murky." 

Lighting, of course, isn't the only 
recurring problem with 3-D 
photography. As many moviegoers are 
aware, improperly designed dimen- 
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We are proud to present the first appearance of our 
video fisting for horror, fantasy and science fiction 
films available in the UK. It is as near complete as we 
can make it with nearly 800 films listed. Additions 
and corrections will appear on subsequent lists and 
we strongly urge you to inform us of any mistakes or 
additional information. 

It is the most complete video index of its kind ever 
published in the UK end is alphabetical, includes 
format and releasing company together with details 
of directors and stars. About 100 films are given 
capsule reviews - these will be expanded every 
issue. 


The listing should be self-explanatory and the 
following key is used: VA/HS: B/B«tamax; 
2/V2000; L/Laservision. (R) following company key 
means the tide is available for rental only. Video 
companies are abbreviated as follows: 
MV Abacus: M? Apple: Arena: Ml Astra: 

AJ\. Atlantis; AVI; BBC; Brent-Waiker: CAN 
Canon; CBS CBS/fox; CIC: CIO Cinema in Doors; 

CIN Cine; CRE Crest; CV Champion Video; OAV 
Derann; DHV Disney Home Video: D?\l Diplomat 
Video: ElV Entertainment in Video; EM6 Embassy; 

EMI Thorn-EMI; ENT Enterprise; EVC European; 
FFV Fletcher; FVL Faurmatt; FOX 20th-Century FOx; 
GHV Guild Home; GVL Go; HEV Hello; HIV Hikon; 
HQKHokushin; Home Video Productions; Hvk 
Home Video Supplies; HXS; IFS Ivers; INC Inter- 
Continental; INL Interlite; INM Intermovie; INO 
lnter-Ocean;f?C: IVL/nfe/V(S(o/7;JVI; KWKingston; 
KMV K.M. Video; LRV; LVC; MOV Media; MGM 
MGM/UA; MOV Mountain; NUT NuUand; ORR 
Orion/Rank; PAL Palace; PMA; POL Polygram; POL 
Portland; PRV Precision: RAV Rank; RBV Rainbow 
Video; RCA RCA/Columbia; REP Replay; SKY; SPH 
Sapphire; TEM Temple; 3MV 3m Video; TEVP 
Thom-EMI Video Programmes; TNE Techno Film; 
VCD Video City: VCL; VDF Video Form; VDM Video 
Media; VDS Videospace; VFP Video Film 
Productions: VG Video Gold; VIO; VIP Video Instant 
Picture: VN Video Network; VO Vision On; VOC; 
VPD Video Programme Distributors; VTC; VUM 
Video Unlimited; WDP Walt Disney; WFV Walton; 
WHV Warner Home Video: WOV World of Video 



despite implicationa to ihi 


AUSON'S BIRTHDAY (1982) 
Oir Ian CougMan With Jeai 
Samuel, Lou Brown and Bui 


^ THE KIND STTWNGERS II I 
and John Savage V 

IVUMI 

ALPHA INCIDENr 
V/B/2 (HEP/VPO) 

ALPHAVUE (1965) 

lan-Lue GodartJ Wrth E 


night V/B/2 (PAL) 
ALTERED STATES (198( 
Oir: Ken /?Paaa//. With W 
Psychologies! experimi 


ASTRO ZOMnES(1969l 

Oir - JedMiKeft With John Carredine 

V/B/2 (MOV) 

ASYLUM (1972) 

Dir /Toy Ward Baker With Peter 
Cushing, Britt Eklsnd. Barbara 
Perkins, Herbert Louve and Patricli 
Magee. Written by HoOert Bloch 


ATTACK OF THE KILLER 
TOMATOES 1197B) 

Dir. John Oe Ballo. With David Miller 
and George Wilson Giant tomatoes 


1 home-movie style it includes m- 


V/B/2(VP0| 

AT THE EARTH'S CORE (1976I 
Dir- Kevm Connor. With Doug 


ATTIC, THE (19801 
Dir: George Cdwai 


Milland V/B/2 




BATTLE FOR THE PLANET OF THE 
APES(1974) 
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IF YOU'VE GOT 
A TASTE FOR TERROR... 
TAKE CARRIE TOTHE PARTY. 


CARRIE. 

ir only they knew she had the power. 

UnUedItftisis 



V/B/2 IIVL) 

CASTLE OF EVIL(1966) 

Dif Fnncis D. Lyon. With Virginia 
Mavoarxl Scolt Brady. Tarribla rs- 
venga movie. Electronic men killing 
off dead ctealora benetectora. 
V/B/2 (VDF) 

CASTU OF TERROR 1 1 962) 

Dir : Anthony Dtyaon WHh Barbara 
Steele, Edmund Purdorn and George 
Reviere Atmoapheric chiller alao 
known as Caatte of Blood {Italian). 
V/8/2IJVtl 
CATACLYSM 
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CHILDREN SHOfJLONT PLAY 
WITH DEAD THINGS (19721 

OrmsbY and Valerio Mamichos. 
Weird. Film makera lake over a 
graveyard and accidentally resur- 
rect the dead.V/BdVLI 

CIRCUS OF HORRORS (19601 
Dir; Sitlney Htygrs. With Anton 
Diffring, Yvonne Monisot, Erika 
Remberg and Jane Hytlon. Rousing 
horror about a Blaatie surgeon. V/B 
(WHVl 

Cmr OF THE LIVING DEAD (19821 
V/B IINL) 

CITY Of THE DEAD(1960) 

Dif' John LlevMityn Mojiey With 

Horror Hotel. V/B IIVL) 


CLASH OF THE TTTANS ( 1961 1 



Hydra outshine the one dimensiortal 
‘Gods’. V/B/2 (MOM) 


CUURVOVANT. THE ( 1 9£) 



V/B (MV) 


CLAWS 
V/B IWHVI 
CLONES. THE 
V/B (IVLI 

CLOSE ENCOUrVTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND (The Special EdItionI 
119791 

Dir: Stovon Sfnetbofy. With Richard 
Dreyfuss and Francois Truffaut You 
need to be Krid^ioul this one? V/8/2 
(RCA-RI 
CLONUS 11979) 

Donnelly. V/B/2 (FOX)” ' ^ 

COMEBACK, THE (1977) 

0\t: PeierWelkor With Jack Jones 
and Pamela Stephenson. V/B (DA VI 
COMMUNION (19761 
Oirj AltmlSol& With Brooke Shields. 

Also knonn Bs Ahe Smeet AEce s<d 
Holy Terror. V/B (VOJ 
COM9G.THEI1972I 
V/BOFS) 


CONAN THE BARBARIAN (19821 



CONFESSIONAL MUROGtS, THE 
(1975) 

Dir: PaterWsIlier. With Sheila Kenh 
Anthony Sharpe, Stephanii 
Seachum. Better known as Housi 
of Mortal Sin. V/B (RCA-RI 


CONQUEST Of THE EARTH (1900) 
Dir: Sidney Heyen With Lorne 
Green V/B/2 (CKJ. 


CONQUEST OF THE PLANET OF 
THE APES (1972) 

Dir: J. Lee Thompson. With Roddy 
McDowell. Don Murray and Ricardo 
Montalban. Fourth Apes film cover- 

Vaguely interee^g at best 
V/BIFOX) 

CONTAMINATION 

V/BIVIPI 

CORPSE GRINDERS, THE (1971) 
Dir: TedMikels. V/B/2 (VCL) 

CORRIDORS OF BLOOD (1963) 

Oir: HodenOay With Boris Kahoff 
andChristopharLee V/B(IFS) 

COSMIC PRINCESS 

Landau. Barbara Bain and Anouaka 
Hampel. Another of the Artdemons' 
Space 1999 tv episodes aeries, with 
special affects by Snan Johnson 
V/B/2 (PRVl 


COUNTESS DHACULA(1971| 

Dir: Peter Seedy With Ingnd Pitt 
Nigel Green and Lnley-Anne Down. 

Elizabeth Bathory who murdered 


She reoutedly killed 600 ^ng 
girls. V/B<RAV) 


CRASHI (1977) 

Oir Chertes Band With John 
Carredine, Jose Ferrer, Sue Lyon 
and John Ericaon. V/B(VCLI 
CRAZEI1974I 

Oir Freddie franca. With Jack 
Paisnce. Diana Dors and Julie Ege 
More laughs than horror V/BtVFOl 
CHA2ED 

Oir: Biehanl Cassidy. With Laski 
Papas V/B(HAV) 




CRAZIES, TMEdBTSI 
Din Gtorgt A Romm. With L*n» 
CsrrnH, W,G.McMill«n, Good, 9 «mv 
and original. V/B<HEV) 

CREATURE FROM THE SLACK 
LAKE 119761 

With Dub Taylor and Jack Elam 
V/B«|REP1 

CREATURES THE WORli) FORGOT 
(19711 

Oir; Don Chaltoy. With Robert John 
and Julie Ega V/SIRCAI 
CFtEEPING FLESH. THE 
Oir: fraoUe franco. With Oiftatopher 
Lea, Reaer Qjahing and Lonta HaKIron. 
Lae and Cuahing In a low budget 
chiller. V/B/2 (RAVI 
CREEPSHOWI19B3) 

Dir: Gaorga A. Ramaro. With FriQ 
Weaver, Adrienne Baitieeu and 
E.G Marshall. Several linked ahorta 
in the style oF Amicus. From a script 
by Stephen King V/B lIVLI 


CRUCIBIE OF TERROR(1971) 

Dir: rad HooJer. Wtlj Mike Raven, 
James Bolam and Ronald Lacey 

v/e/2 (veil 

CRY OF THE BANSHEE 1 1970) 

Dm Gordon Hass'er. With Vincent 
Price and Hugh Griffith. From Poe's 


CRVFT OF HORROR (19631 
Dir: Camillo Maatroemoue. V 
Christopher Lae. V/B/Z (VOM| 
CRYPT OF THE UVINQ DEAD 1 1 972 1 
Dir: Ray Damon With Andrew I" - 
and Mark Oemon V/B (LVC) 

CURSE OF THE CRIMSON ALTAR 


CURIOUS FEMALE. THE ( 1 969I 
Dir; Paul Rapp. With Angellque 
Pettyiom and Charlene Jones. 
V/8/2 (IFS) 

CURSE OF SIMBA, THE I196AI 
V/B (KIVI 

CURSE OF THE MUMMY’S TOMB 

Dir; Michael Carreras. With Jack 
Gwillim. Dickie Owen. Ronald 
Howard and Jesnne Roland. Screerv 
play by Canerea under h'la pen-rwue 
Henry Younger with camera work by 
Ono Haller. Marked Hammer's brief 
enperimanl with the double 

tore originally released with 
Gorgon. V/B (RCA| 

CYBORG 2087(1988) 

Dir; franklin APraon. With Michael 
Rennie. Wendell Corey and 
Sleele. V/B/2 (INM) 


DAMIEN-OMEN2I1978) 

Oir; Don Taylor. With Wil 
Holden and Lae Grant. Suffers 
most sequels - but watchi 
V/B/Z/L(CBS-RI 


DAMNATION ALLEY (19771 
Dir: Jack SmipW WithJan-Mich 
Vincent and George Peppard. 1 
rible adaptation pf Roger Zelazr 
fine novel V/B (CBS) 


DANCE OF THE VAMPIRES 1 1967) 
Oir: Roman Polanski. With Jack 
lacGowan, A)6e Baas, Roman 
Polanski and Sharon Tata. Also 
I as Tht Faartaas Vampiras 
Killers. Exeellsnt mixture of humour 
irror V/B(MGM| 


DARKNtGKTOFTHE 
SCARECROW 
V/B/2 (VUM) 

DARK PLACES(1972) 

Oir ' Don Sharp. With Joan CoDIna 
Chriitopher Leo end Herbert Low 
V/B {CBS) 

DARK STARI1974I 

Oir: John Csrpenfar. With Dar 
O'Bannon. Brilliant a-f aatira. est 
abliahad Calmer as a malor foici 
to watch. V/B/2 IffS) 

DARKER SlOE OF TERROR (19781 
Dir: GoJ Trikoma. With Ray Milland. 
Robert Forster and Adriennt 
Barbeau. Profasaor Milland per 


DAY THE EAfnH CAUGHT FIRE. 


Leo McKern and Edward 
Britleh studio contributing 
clutch of IF pieturea warning of the 
dangera of gieylng with r 


DAY THE EARTH MOVBJ, 

THE (19741 

Robert M. Lewis WIthCleavon 
9 and Jadde Cooper An average 
American TV movie about predicting 
irthQuskes V/B(GHV) 

DAY THE EARTH STOOD STKL. 
THEI1K1I 

Dir: Robert Nell. With Michael 

Marlowe Based on Hany Salas' 
FarawtII to the Master, one of the 
best UFO films of the fifties. The 

only to be met b 
V/BICBSI 
DAY TIME ENDED. THE 119601 

Mltchum and Ddrothy Malone. 
Malone. Peyton Piaee’i leeding ladyr 

battle for supremacy above an isd- 


the novel by John Wyndhem Kat 
noted for musicals, joins Mil 
Maoray in a battle egeinst cemi' 
orous plants. V/B (VDS) 

DEAD AND BURIED 1 1 9821 
Dir; GeryA. Sherman. WithJsmi 
Farentino, Melody Anderson ar 
Jack Alberteon. Written by Rons 
ShuaattandDsnO’BsnnonofDa 
Star and AHen fame. V/B (EMI) 
DEAOOFNI6Hril948l 
ID(r; Alberto Cayelcanti, Charles 
Crkhfon. Basil Dearden si 
Robert Hamer WHh Mervyn Johr 
Micheel Redgreva. Googia Withers 
and Sally Anne Howes. Celebr ' 
British anthology uliliaing ati 


I ‘vanirlloguitt It 
I parsonality’ syi 


Subotsky believes 
the greatest hoi 
■da.V/BIPMAI 
DEAD OF NIGHT 


DEADLY 

Oir; We. 
Borgnina 


in. V/B/2/1 (POL) 

DEATH DIMENSION 
With Jim Kellv V/B/2 (IVL1 
DEATH HEAD VIRGIN. THE 
With Jack Gaynor and Larry Wai 
V/B (IVL) 


DEATH RACE 2000 (1975) 

Dir; Paul Bartal. With David 
Carradine and Sylvester Stallone 
Carradlna (ei-Kung Fu) at 


budget esplolta- 
iB were released 
as. V/B/2 (BWV) 


DEATH SHIP (1980) 


DEATH 6PORT (19791 
Dir; AWnAntusAendHenrySuso. 
With David Carradlna and Claudia 
Jennings. V/B IWHVVH 
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DEATH VALLEY (1962) 

O^t: Dk*PKhanis. With Paul LaWat 
and Catharine Hickt V/BICK) 

DEATH WATCH 

Oir Benrana favamiar With 

Haivav Keitel and Romy Schr>e»dBr. 

V/B (VTCI 

DEATH WEEKEND 

With Brenda Vaccaro V/B/2 

(VIP/IVLl 

DEEP RED(197S) 

Oir' Dario Arganto. With David 

Profundo Rmio (original Italian 
title). Recammendad. V/B(FFV1 
DELIRIUM 

With Turk Cekovaky end Delia 
Shaney. V/B (VTCI 
DEMON (19771 

Oir- Larry Cohan. With Tony 

Dannie and Sylvian Sydney. V/B 
(VTCI 

DEMONS. THEI1972) 

Dir: rosh« AfaSumon? V/B/2 (CVL) 
DEMON LOVERS. THE 
V/BICV) 

DEMONOlO 

With Samantha Eggar and Stuart 
Whitman V/B/2 (VPOl 


DEMON SEED(t977| 



DE SADE (19691 


Oir CvlrtfieldartaRogarCorman. 
With Keir Dullea. John HuBlon, bill 
Palmer and Anna Uaesey. Thia 



DESTINATION MOON (1950) 

Oir; living Picitel. With John 
Archer, Warner Andereon, Bath 
Weeeon. Academy award winning 
exolsralion movie. Special effects 
Dv Walter Lentz and sharp script by 
George Pal. V/B (PRV) 

DEVIL DOG; HOUND OP HELL 
(19771 

Dir Alban Band. With Michael 
Pataki (aa Oracula) Ongmaily titled 
2olten Hound of Dfacule A turkey. 
V/B (TEVP) 


DEVIL OOLLI1936I 

Dir: Tod Browning. With Lionel 

Barrymore. Last film from Bnmning. 


DEVIL'S MEN. THE 11976) 

With Donald Plaasance and Peter 
Cushing V/B IC8S) 


DEVIL'S NIGHTMARE (197$) 

Dir: Jean tfnsmee. With Erika Blanc 
and Jean Servals. V/B/2 (QVL) 


DEVILS OF DARKNESS 119661 



DEVIL'S RAIN, THE (19761 
Dir: Hoban Fueat With Ernest 
Borgnine. William Shatner. Ida 
Lupino, Tom Skarritt, Eddie Albert. 
Keenan Wynn. Overlong "melt- 
able John Travolta has a bit-part 
in this one V/B(VPO) 


title- TTte Horrible House 
Hill, vmn (IVL) 

DIE SISTER DIE 

With Jack Ging, Edith A 

V/B«(VDF1 
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Devil Dog 


DINOSAURUSdSSO) 

Produced by Jack Harris. With Ward 

DOGS(1976) 

Dir: Bun Bnnkarhoff. With David 
McCallum. Cheap and boring. A 
dud. V/S/2(DFS) 

OONTGOIN THEHOUSEilSeo) 
Oir: eilan Hammill. With Dan 
Gnmatdi and Robert Osth. A 
paychopath who had suffered at 
me hands of a cruel mother while a 

in her clotnea Piycho has a lot 
toanswerforlV/B(VD8| 

DON'T GO INTO THE WOODS 
V/B IVNI 

DONT GO NEAR THE PARK 
V/B (IVLI 


DONT LOOK IN THE BASEMENT 

11972) 

Dir: S. f. Bruwnngg. With William 
McGee. Amateurish thriller about 
an asylum V/B(DAV) 


DONT LOOK NOW (1973) 



DONT OPEN THE DOOR 

With Susan Bracken. V/B/2 (VDP) 

DOOMWATCH(1972l 

Oir: Colin Gnmas. With lanSannen. 

Judy Geeson Based on the BBC 

TV aeries by Kit Pedier V/B(GHV1 

DORIAN GRAVitWS) 

Dir; Alban Lewin With Helmut' 





Onr of the great climaxes in modern film horror — the Demon appear 


. 

end established Jack Pietce's 


=rs::.r;:.:."ss 

s;X?.“rr£.“»S 


Tempest) In a ssmlnsl liftiet 

;r;”:r~s.s 

^Jd^adlnriad^A^Fran^^^ 


mt, j.™ 



With ftoben 




(ails to reisa a titter, n«vef mind 
a monster 3-0 effects heighten 


Hills 

r,sr^£”s,— 
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HRHY YOUHG GIRIS HAUE EHTERED THESE GRTES 
. HOHEHRUEVET 
COME OUT! 
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WAR OF TT4E MONSTERS <1 H6) 
Oir: Snigeo Tana»4. With Mmoru 
Taksehimi. V/B/2IDAV1 

WAR OF THE WORLDS 11963) 

Dit: BY^on Haskin With Gene Berry 
Bhfl Ann Robrnson Proctucer Georae 


WEREWOLVES ON WHEELS 

(1971) 

Orr- Michel LeveiQue With 
steohen Oliver araj Severn Darden 


WESTWORU) <19731 

Dir- Michael Crichton With Yul 

Brynner. Richard Seniamin and 

Crichton wrote the screenplay too. 
V/B IMGMI 

WHATEVER HAPPENED TO AUNT 
ALICE7I1969I 

Oir- Lee H Kaum With Ruth 
Gordon end Geraldine Page. V/8 


WITCHFINDER GENERAL (1968) 
Dir. Michael Reeves With Virreent 
Price Also Lnnvn as The Conqueror 
Worm V/6/2(HOK) 

WITCHMAKER, THE <1969) 

Dir- WilliemQ Brxwn With Arttltony 
Eisiev, John Lodge end Ahry Moore 
V/B(DAV) 

WtTCH THAT CAME RWM THE 

SEA. THE 

V/B(VTC) 

WOLFENIISSD 

Dir Michael '^dleigh With Albert 

during a aoete of Werewolf Flrrts. 
V/BfWHV) 



WOMEN OF THE PREHtSrORIC 

PLANET 

V/B (EVO 


X 


X ROM OUTBI SPACE ( 1 967) 

Dir. Kami Nihormaou. With Eiji 
Okada V/BI2(VUMI 

XJWV(1982) 

Oir: Soar OavUson. With Barbie 
Benton end Dtip Lucie V/B IRAV) 

X THE Uh«mOWN (1966) 

Dir- Lesim Norman. With Dean 
dagger, Lao McKern and Anthony 
Nmriey. Hammer's attarTtpt at an 
'invaders from soace' with an 
adventure script by Jimmy Sengsiar. 
and speoai effects try Jack Curtis and 
Bo^e MacurTte.^ll above average 
in every way. V/B [WFV) 

XTROI19S3) 

Dit: rtany Qsvenporr. With Philip 
Sayer, Bsmice Siegers and Sirrxtn 
Nash V/8 (POL) 


Y 


VETl 

V/B«fTNF) 

YOUNG mANKENSTEn(l974) 

Oir: Mel Brooks. With Gene Wilder 
arid Marty Feldman. Hilarkhis ^loof 
on the Univ^rael Frankanataki 
pictures widi Fetdman as a hunch- 
back with a moving hiunip. LRilisad 
original laboratory aquipment and 
parodied scenes from Son and Brida 
with affecbon Brilliant Mack and 
while cinematography by Gerald 
Hirschfie<d.V/B(CBS) 


z 


ZARtX32|1974) 

Dir: John Boorman With Sean 
Connery. Charlotte Rerroling and 
John Alderton Boorish and 
mdulganl comic book aecapism 

Writer, producer and director brtnga 
in evervthing from Flesh Gordon 

with shades of Login's Run. V/6 
<C8S) 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH 
With Oliver Reed. V/BIVUM) 
ZOLTAN - HOUND OF DRACUUA 

(19771 

Dir: Alban Band With Michael 
Palaki, Reggie Naldet and Jose 
Ferrer. Bomb V/B(EMt| 

ZOMBIE CREEPING FLESH I19T9I 
Oir Vincent Dawn. With M^rit 


ZOMBIE FLESHEATERS (1979) 
V/B(VB>| 

ZOMBIE FLESHEATERS (uncut) 
(1979) 

V/B [VIPI 

ZOMHE HOLOCAUST (1979) 

Dir: franco Mertinalli. IMlh Ian 
McCulloch. V/B/2 (VTC) 

ZOMBIE LAKE(19eO| 

Drr; Jaan Rolhn. With Howard 
Vernon Anouchka. V/B (MOV) 
ZOMBIES - DAWN OF THE DEAD 
(19791 

Dir: George A. Romero With 
Gaylen Ross and David Enge. V/B 


SPfOAl OFfER TOFANTASY 
TRIVIAADOICTS: 

Our aim is to make this listing 



NEXT ISSUE: 



Plus a Closer 
look at 


INGRID nn... 

and much nNch more 
in the next HoH! 
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An Interview with 
Dario Argento 
by Stephen Jones 


Two shots o/HoH's favourite woman u 
peril, Jessica Harper, from Argento's 
classic -SuspxrXa. 


D uring the past fifteen years Oario 
Argento's interest in film making 
has culminated in recognition as 
Italy's foremost exponent of the horror/ 
thriller genre. Argento was born in 1940 
of Italian/Brazilian parents and admits 
that his route to directing was an 
unexpected one: "My first job was as a 
criticonPaeseSera, a Rome newspaper; 
but I was a very criticized critic and for 
this reason I started to write pictures." 

His big opportunity came when 
director Sergio Leone, himself gaining 
recognition with such 'Spaghetti 
Westerns' as A Fistful of Dollars (Per Un 
Pugno di Dollari, 1964) and The Good, 
the Bad and the Ugly (II Buono, II Brutto, 
II Cattivo, 1966), asked him to 
collaborate on the screenplay of Once 
Uport a Time in the West (C'era Una 
Volta II West, 1968). A handful of other 
scripts followed, until in 1969 he wrote 
The Bird With the Crystal Plumage 
(L'Uccello Dalle Piume di Cristallo), 
which also marked his debut as a 
director. This story of a modern Jack the 
Ripper terrorizing Rome was one of the 
first Italian thrillers to achieve inter- 
national success. Produced by his 
father, Salvatore, the young Argento 
was undaunted directing his first fea- 
ture: "My background is only theoreti- 
cal. but I understand that the theory is 
better than the practice. In the theory 
you have it all in your mind and in the 
practice you say, 'Okay I want to do this,' 
and the technicians do it ..." 

A string of similar thrillers followed: 
The Cat O'Nine Tails (II Gatto a Nove 
Code, 1971), Four Flies on Grey Velvet 
(Quattro Mosche di Velluto Grigio, 
1971), and Deep Red (Profondo Rosso, 
1975), the latter still unreleased theatri- 
cally In Britain. If the plots left something 
to be desired, then Argento more than 
compensated for any script deficiences 
by his dynamic narrative, imaginative 
visuals and pounding music score. His 
still as a director was quickly confirmed 
by box-office success both in Italy and 
abroad. 

With Suspiria (1977), Argento com- 
bined his skilful psychological thrills 
with the occult to produce his biggest 
critical and artistic success to date. 
Lighting, colour, music and special ef- 
fects were expertly combined to plunge 
the viewer into a tour-de-force of terror. 

Argento immaculately plans each of 
his films, and for him directing is always 
experimentation and the development 
of new techniques. ‘For each produc- 
tion, the whole picture is in storyboard. 
For me technique is a form of poetry. But 
the technique in pictures has changed 
very much in the last few years. 

"The good old pictures often or fifteen 
years ago that we watch on television or 
at the cinema club look like primitives. In 
past years it was impossible to translate 
these ideas to the screen so precisely 
and so purely, now it's possible for you 
to visualize a nightmare. For example, 
some pictures, like The Thing, are born 
from a technical idea. Carpenter knows a 
new technique to make the special 
effects for the monster and they make a 
picture around this idea. We have in 
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front of us a new revolution because 
technique is a new poetry for some 
directors - I think the movies have 
changed now." 

Following Suspiria, Argento next 
became involved with the production 
and music on George Romero's second 
'Living Dead’ film, Zombies (Dawn of 
the Dead, 1979), He then made Inferno 
(1979), the second in a trilogy started 
with Suspiria. which deals with an 
eldritch book that describes how an 
architect built three dwellings to contain 
the powers of the Mothers of Whispers 
(Suspiria), Darkness (Inferno) andTears. 

Highly acclaimed in Italy, the film ran 
into distribution problems overseas' 
playing for just one week in Britain, it 
was only recently released on video 
cassette. "I like the picture very much." 
admits Argento, "but the problem is 
with the distributor. During the shooting 
I made a deal with 20th Century-Fox, but 
the directors of Fox changed and I had a 
lot of trouble. They decided to play down 
all the films of the previous group, and 
this didn't only happen to me, but to six 
or seven other pictures. Inferno never 
came out at all in America, it lays in the 
cellar. Other companies are interested in 
the film, but they will not sell it." 

Argento's most recent film, Tenebrae 
(1982), was not the expected completion 
of 'The Three Mothers’ trilogy, but a 
disappointing return to the psycho 
thrillers of his early career - however, 
the film did contain some remarkable 
images and Argento continued to 
experiment and grow as a director. 
"Tenebrae was set in five years' time, 
and for this reason you see some 
strange things which you think of as in i 
the past but which are in the future. Now I 
it is possible to do some wonderful ' 
camera shots because there are new 
techniques, new lights. I used electronic 
lamps for Tenebrae, they are very good : 

A white light, very new, very strange, no 
reality," 

Another disappointment with the film 
was that Argento was unable to score it 
himself; "I only do the music for my 
pictures when the producer gives me a 
lot of time. I need at feast six or seven 
months because I am not a professional 
musician. This time the film was going 
out immediately, so there was not time. 

It sounds similar to my type of music 
because it was done by the same young 
people who did Suspiria." 

Content to be based 'in Italy, Argento 
still enjoys working with different 
nationalities on each of his films. “It's 
the same all over the world. The 
cameras ere the same, the lights are the 
same, the actors I use are the only 
international agent. For me it is 
absolutely the same to work hare, in 
France, Germany - I was very happy to 
work in Germany with Suspiria, the 
technicians are very good - New York 
too. I like to travel." 

Among the directors whose work he 
admires are Alfred Hitchcock, Fritz Lang 
and Mario Bava ("The supreme master 
of Italian fantasy pictures"), but Argento 
has created a style of terror and 
alienation that is inimitably his own 



/Above; Irene Miracle in a typically 
intense moment horn Inferno. /Centre/ 
Four Flies on Grey Velvet may be just a 
thriller but the blood count still rises. 
/Below/ An excellent example of 
Argento's visual style. 


As for the future, he's not very sure 
what his next film will be. Possibly the 
eagerly-awaited completion of the 
series begun with Suspiria and Inferno, 
although Argento admits it will be "very 
complicated, maybe two years in 
preparation, with many special effects 

For the time being he is happy to 
■ continue working in Italy and making the 
type of suspense films he is justly 
acclaimed for. "While I'm young I'm not 
going to change. When I'm older I might 
retire, but for now I don't change." 




L’Uccello Dalle Piume di Cristallo (Italv 
1969) 

(G.B, ; The Gallery Murders; U.S.A. • The 
Bird with the Crystal Plumage) Tony 
Musante, Suzy Kendall, Eva Renzi, 
Enrico Maria Salerno. 

II Gatto a Nove Code (Italy, 1971) 

(The Cat O'NIne Tails). 

Karl Malden, James Franciscus, 
Catherine Spaak. 

Q^^attro Mosche di Velluto Grigio (Italy, 

(Four Flies on Grey Velvet) 

Michael Brandon, Mimsy Farmer, Jean- 
Pierre Marielle. Bud Spencer. 

Profondo Rosse (Italy, 1975) 

(Deep Red) 

David Hammings, Daria Nicolodi, 

Macha Meril, 

Suspiria (Italy/W. Germany, 1976) 

Jessica Harper. Udo Kier, Stefania 
Cassini, Alida Valli, Joan Bennett. 

Inferno (Italy/U.S.A,, 1979) 

Leigh McCloskey, (rone Miracle, Daria 
Nicolodi, Alida Valli. 

Tenebrae (Italy. 1982) 

Anthony Franciose, Daria Nicolodi, 

John Saxon, Giuliano Gemma. 

Dario Argento also directed The Five 
Days of Milan (Les Cinque Giornate. 
1973), a comedy set during the 
revolution of 1848. Argento's television 
work includes two hour-long thrillers 
on RAI TV which were shown only in 
Italy. 
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IT SOUMPS TOO 

PCft ONE MAN.. PERHAPS ' 

THIS Hotv ¥<fArem wiuu 
J-tei-P TOU IN Toue TASR .y 
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HeuStN&l 


Ouste AL/ieAoy' 

WE'U. HAVE TO HUEBY.' 
IS THAT THE eiEL-'S 
^^AVe OUT THERE ? 


WAIT, 

ATHEK.. ti 

THe»€/ 


y^HE MASTER'S 

MY PEETTY. 
BUT I CAN'T HEC.P YOU 
YOU'Ut HAVE TO PUSH 
^ UP 0Y YOUeSEUF, .. 

^ PUS* 4 ..f . 


' ANC? BEFORE THE HORRIFIEP EYES OF 
VAN HECSINS AMP THE PRIEST, , . 


AMO THAfT SISHT IS TOO MUCH j 
FOR FATHER STEPHACIC. . . i ^ 


NAME OF eOR 


f GET AWAyT^ 
' LITTUe ONE.. . ' 
ANP YOU... IF 
YOU TRY TO 
STOP HER, I'L-U 
7*»-R roi//r 
fifice TO . , 
vsnKeos..fJ 


j SUT AS SOON AS VAN HE^-SI^ 
[STEPS OFF THE HAUUOWBP 
EARTH of: THE QMURCHYAep 


THAT BAT/ 
ATTACHfHS 


ser 

HOB , VAN HELSIISIS.' 
I'UU HOLO THIS CRONE, 

I CAH . . 


THE 

C/toss...\r ^ 

SAW THE CROSS 
ANP TURNEP _ 
fc AWAY J ^. 


CONCLUSION NEXT ISSUE 



Can you tell me ii a film has ever Do you know anything about a 1953 
been made from Manly Wade short called Abbott and Costello 
Wellman's writings and if so, has it Meet the Creature? I'm sure I've 
ever been released in Britain? read about it somewhere but can't 

Steven Gregory, London. track it down. 

Ken Henley, Exeter. 

Yes, a low budget version of Who 

Fears The Devil was filmed in 1972 This is a rumour that crops up now 
by director John Newland. Hedge and then but, like you, we can't 
Capers starred as John the pinpoint the film. No listings of 
Balladeer, a wandering minstrel in Creature films nor A&C films/TV 
the North Carolina mountains who shows help with this. Possibly a 
battles evil with his occult short test of the suit was made on an 
knowledge and a silver-stringed A&C set prior to shooting The 
guitar. Other notable cast members Creature from the Black Lagoon in 
included Severn Darden, Denver 1954. Incidentally Glenn Strange 
Pyle, Susan Strasberg, Alfred Ryder was initially to have played the 
and R.G. Armstrong, The film was Creature but his part was taken by 
re-edited and re-released in 1973 as Ricou Browning {under water) and 
The Legend of Hillbilly John. It was Ben Chapman (on land), 
shown under this title at London's 
National Film Theatre in 1979 as part 

of their 'Fantasy Authors on Film' ! recall a TV showing of Poe's 'The 
season and is currently available in Fall of the House of Usher' in the 
Britain on video cassette. mid-SOs but no-one else seems to! 

Help I 

What can you tell me about a writer John C. Barclay, Carlisle. 
named Jack Martin, whose noveliz- 

ations of Halloween III: Season of Glad to oblige, John. This was one 
the Witch and Videodrome were of a series of classic horror tales In 
recently published in Britain? ABC's 1966 series Mystery and 

Louise Gould, Wembley. Imagination. Other tales came from 

M.R. James, Le Fanu and Stevenson 
'Jack Martin' is, in fact, the amongst others. A tie-in paperback 
pseudonym of Californian writer was published by Fontana in the 
Dennis Etchison. Besides the two same year with a cover still of the 
titles mentioned above, Etchison mummified clergyman other long- 
has also written the novelizations of term viewers might recall. 

John Carpenter's The Fog (under his 
own byline) and Halloween II (as 

Jack Martin - not published in ANSWER DESK welcomes your 
Britain). A collection of Etchison's queries on film, TV or written 
short stories. The Dark Country, was horror! Send your questions (or 
published last year in America: and oddments of information you might 
watch out for an article about film like to share with other HoH readers) 
novelizations in an upcoming issue to - Answer Desk, Halls of Horror, 3 
of HoH. Lewisham Way, London SE14 6PP. 
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KOLCHAK: 



Feature by 
Stephen Jones 


A tfipk-threm of txiitar, anist and auttmr 
mates Steve Janas am of the moat visible 
people in the British fentasY wohd. Testther 
with Dave Sutton he edlladthe award-winning 
Mf9«<i*inb and the multiple awerd-winning 
faniMYteles, atdbuktoihspulperaofVM^ 
TiAn. Me #&o adits, with Jo Fletcher, the 
SritMt FantMV So«iMy Newsletter io a style 
reminiscent of his iata lamented Fanusy 
Media. Ha writes extansivety an fantasy films 
fmoSl recently tor Famotia Monsters/ »rw»/toes 
for 0 Whole rmge of magazines m the 
IMC, t/S end Europe. 


O n January 11th 1972, Tha Night 
Stalker was aired as an ABC 
Movie of the Week on American 
television. 

Darren McGavin starred as a down- 
on-his luck newsman, Carl Kolchak, out 
to overcome the censorship of his 
editor, Tony Vincenzo (played by Simon 
Oakland), and the police when he 
uncovers a series of macabre murders in 
Las Vegas: each of the young and 
attractive female victims has been 
drained of blood through a neck wound. 
Kolchak is convinced that the killer is the 
mysterious Janos Skorzeny (Barry 
Atwater), and although he finally drives 
a stake through the vampire's heart, the 
storV is suppressed by the authorities 
and Kolchak is drummed out of town. 

Produced by Dan Curtis (also 
responsible for the Dark Shadows TV 
series) and atmospherically directed by 
John Llewellyn Moxey, the film was 
based on a 1970 unpublished novel, The 
Kolchak Papers, by Jeff Rice. It had been 
sitting around the ABC-TV offices for 
sometime before Curtis dusted it off and 
gave it to veteran horror author and 
screenwriter Richard Matheson to 
adapt. 

The Night Stalker boasted a strong 
supporting cast that included Ralph 
Meeker, Claude Akins, Kent Smith and 
Elisha Cook, Jr. Unusually violent for a 
made-for-television movie, it became 
something of an embarrassment to ABC 
when it scored the highest rating of the 
season with 75 million viewers, and 
went on to win both the Edgar and 
Writers Guild awards. 

However, the following year McGavin 
returned as Kolchak in a second TV film. 
The Night Strangler (shot under the 
working title The Time Killer). It was 
shown by A8C-TV as part of their 
Tuesday Movie of the Week series on 
January 16th, 1973. This time Dan Curtis 
produced and directed and the script 
was once again by Richard Matheson. 
Kolchak and his ulcer-plagued editor 
Vincenzo (Oakland) are on the trail of a 
Civil War doctor (Richard Anderson) 
who has created an elixir of eternal life; 
but he needs the blood of young women 
every twenty-one years to make it 
effective. 

Although the plot was similar to Barr6 
Lyndon's famous play. The Man in Half 
Moon Street, Matheson's script 
included some skilfull humour and an 
exciting climax set in the shadowy gaslit 
streets beneath Seattle. As Kolchak 
describes it: 'It was like another world 
down there, a world of yesterday. 
Sidewalks and storefronts just as they'd 
been left after the fire in 1889. Windows 
built to admit the light, admitting only 
darkness now ... The tomb of Old 
Seattle.' 

"If my family and I hadn't gone to 
Seattle several times on camping trips, I 
probably would never have gotten the 
idea,” recalled Matheson. "They have 
what Is called 'The City Underneath 
Seattle.' It's a tour. It's not as far- 
reaching and deep as in the movie, of 
course, but it does exist and there are old 
store fronts and run down buildings 


underneath the streets of Seattle." 
Curtis' above-average direction, another 
solid supporting cast (Scott Brady, Wally 
Cox, Margaret Hamilton, John 
Carradine, Al Lewis), and the 
imaginative storyline resulted in 
drawing impressive viewing figures. 

Plans for a third Kolchak TV movie 
never progressed very far: provisionally 
titled The Night Killers, it was to have 
been scripted by Matheson and William 
F. Nolan and filmed in 1974 as the pilot 
for a potential mini-series of monthly 
hour-and-a-half movies. But Darren 
McGavin recognized the character's 
potential as a regular series. Under the 
banner of his own company, Francy 
Productions, in association with 
Universal/MCA and ABC-TV, McGavin 
became executive producer and star of 
Kolchak: The Night Stalker, a weekly, 
hour-long series that ran for twenty 
episodes during the 1974-75 season. 

Horror series have traditionally not 
done very well on American television 
(with a few notable exceptions like The 
Twilight Zone and Outer Limits), usually 
because of the rigid censorship imposed 
by the stations. As McGavin explained at 
the time: "Kolchak really isn't a pure 
horror show, although it deals with man- 
killing monsters and creatures every 
week. The simple fact is you can’t do a 
legitimate 'borrow show’ on network 
time, asthe sponsors don't want to scare 
people out of their pants. So we decided 
to titillate, not terrify, to have fun with 
it." Yet even though most of the show's 
horrors were restricted to the shadows, 
when the series was repeated during the 
summer prime-time, some scenes were 
trimmed that were considered 
unsuitable for family viewing ... 

Instead of concentrating on the 
monsters, the series concept evolved 
around the character of Carl Kolchak 
himself: "If ever the term 'diemond-in- 
the-rough' applied to an individual, it is 
Kolchak. He is, aggressive, independent 
and tough-minded with a wry sense of 
humour. He is also open-minded, 
capable of accepting the fact that 
possibilities beyond human experience 
may exist. With a keen sense for news, 
especially (he unusual and strange, he is 
tenacious when it comes to ferretting 
out a story. 

"The Kolchak by-line was once the 
most respected in the business, but that 
was several years and many jobs ago. 
He is still looking for that big story that 
will put him back on top. His last 
important job was with a leading New 
York paper. When he was given his 
walking papers he left wearing a narrow- 
lapelled seersucker suit and straw hat: 
he's still wearing them. Carl Kolchak is 
unique and so are the stories he 
pursues. He will uncover some of the 
most bizarre and frightening stories 
imaginable. The stories he is involved in 
are those that someone does not want 
uncovered. But like the dedicated 
investigative reporter he is, Kolchak 
pursues them to the end. However, the 
incredible stories of Carl Kolchak will 
exist only in his tapes and never see the 
printed page." 
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(Above/ Star Darren McCavin 
searching for evil as Kolchak, the Night 
Stalker, ^elow/ffecenf/y deceased 
Simon Oakiand as Detective Tony 
'Jicemo. 


Paul Playdon made his debut as a 
producer for MCA televison on Kolchak 
having previously worked as a producer 
and scriptwriter on such popular series 
as The Magician, Cannon, The Wild, 
Wild West, Hawaii Five-0 and Mission: 
Impossible. 

Outlining the aeries, Playdon said, 
"Kolchak: The Night Stalker is 
entertainment, not action drama. Each 
week Kolchak will come face-to-face 
with the terrifying. Our stories will fall 
into three categories: the Gothic, 
science fiction and the occult. We will 
not deal with the grotesque, nor will 
every episode have little green men 
popping out of the shadows. Our 
situations and locations will be real. Into 
these we will thrust the fantasies with 
the 'bad guys' being out of their 
element. For instance, as in the original 
movie, if one of our stories happens to 
deal with a vampire, he will not be 
located in a Dracula-type castle. He may 
be lurking in the dark of an ordinary 
house within any town in the country." 

For the series, Simon Oakland 
recreated his role as Vincenzo, Kolchak's 
no-nonsense editor from the two 
movies. Other regulars were the 
sarcastic Ron Updyke (Jack Grinnage) 
and lovable old Emily Cowles (Ruth 
McDevitt), Kolchak's fellow reporters. 

The show debued on September t3th 
1974 with an episode entitled The 
Ripper, in which the original Jack the 
Ripper is responsible for a series of 
modern-day slayings. To cut costs, 
McGavin replaced Matheson with a 
number of less accomplished script- 
writers, and coupled with average 
directors and less-than-exciting guest 
stars, it was left to the strong central 
character of Kolchak to carry the series 
through. 

Kolchak and Vincenzo are now 
working out of the offices of 
International News Service in Chicago, 
but a stylised Chicago I'anytown’ 
U.S.A.), infested by creatures of evil. The 
monsters that Kolchak confronts no 
longer hide in the darkness, but walk the 
streets of an unreal city, yet officialdom 
believes it is in the public's interest to 
suppress the fact. Only Kolchak is willing 
to break this conspiracy and expose the 
forces of darkness, although usually to 
little avail. 

"I didn't want our viewers thinking we 
were some sort of 'monster-of-the- 
week' thing," said McGavin. "I happen 
to have a terrible sense of reality, and 
when I look at a guy in a rubber mask I 
say 'That's a guy in a rubber mask!' That 
bores me. It's much more frightening if 
the lights suddenly go out in the house 
and something starts scratching at the 
door and you don't know what the hell it 
is. You open the door and there's 
nothing there. You shut the door and 
pretty soon it starts again. Now that's 
scary." 

The supernatural forces in Kolchak 
ranged from the traditional vampires, 
werewolves, mummies and zombies, 
through futuristic robots and invading 
aliens, to more mythological horrors: In 
one of the best episodes. Horror in the 
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Heights (Hammer veteran Jimmy 
Sangster's supposed tribute to H.P, 
LovecraftI, a legendary monster lures its 
victims to their death by taking on the 
appearance of someone they trust ... 
This was basically the strength of the 
series: each week McGavin's modern- 
day Van Helsing was pitted against often 
predictable monsters given an unusual 
twist by the contemporary setting - a 
legendary bayou monster is materialized 
by a sleep researcher, a challenger for 
the Senate sells his soul to the Devil, a 
computer dating service is run by an 
eternally youthful Helen of Troy, and a 
twelfth-century knight menaces 
Chicago. Credible and bizarre, Kolchak: 
The Night Stalker promised chilling 
suspense in the finest tradition. 

Sadly, however, the series was almost 
totally ignored; it was never even 
reviewed in America's weekly TV Guide. 
Jeff Rice sued the producers, claiming 
he had never given his permission for a 
weekly spin-off series (strange, as he 
even directed one of the episodes, The 
Spanish Moss Murders), and the final 
nail in the coffin came when Fred 
Silverman became ABC-TV's new head 
of programming, Silverman had a 
reputation for disliking science fiction 
and fantasy shows, and so after twenty 
low-rated episodes and the subsequent 
legal problems. Kolchak: The Night 
Stalker was inevitably cancelled. 

KOLCHAK 

KBEOITS 

The Night Stalker (1971) 

Darren McGavin (as Carl Kolchak), 

Carol Lynley (as Gail Foster), Simon 
Oakland (as Vincenzo). Ralph Meeker 
(as Bernie Jenks), Claude Akins (as 
Sheriff Butcher), Charles McGraw (as 
Chief Masterson), Barry Atwater (as 
Skorzeny), Kent Smith (aa D.A. Paine), 
Larry Linville (as Mokurji), with Elisha 
Cook, Jr. 

Dir: John Llewellyn Moxey. Prod: Dan 
Curtis. Scr; Richard Matheson, from the 
unpublished novel The Kolchak Papers 
by Jeff Rice. 

A Dan Curtis/ABC-TV production. 

73 mins. 

The Night Strangler (1972) 

Darren McGavin (as Kolchak), Jo Ann 
Pfiug (as Louise Harper), Simon 
Oakland (as Vincenzo), Scott Brady (as 
Capt. Schubert), Wally Cox (as Mr. 

Berry). Margaret Hamilton (as Prof. 
Crabwell), John Carradine (as Llewellyn 
Crossbinder), Richard Anderson (as Dr. 
Malcolm), Al Lewis (as the Tramp). 
Prod/Dir: Dan Curtis. Scr: Richard 
Matheson. 

A Dan Curtis/ABC Circle Film. 74 mins. 

KOLCHAK: THE NIGHT STALKER 

(1974-75) 

Darren McGavin (as Carl Kolchak), 

Simon Oakland (as Tony Vincenzo), 

Jack Grinnage (as Ron Updyke), Ruth 
McDevitt (as Emily Cowles). 


Prod: Paul Playdon and Cy Chermak. 
Story Consultant: David Chase. Music: 
Gil Melle and Hal Mooney. 

Francy Productions and Universal/MCA 
Television. 60 mins. 

The Ripper 

Beatrice Colen (as Jane Plumm). Ken 
Lynch (as Captain Warren), Mickey 
Gilbert (as The Ripper), Ivor Francis (as 
Wax Museum Curator). 

Dir: Allen Brown. Scr: R. Borchert. 

The Zombie 

Charles Aidman (as Capt. Leo 
Winwood), Joseph Sirola (as Bengamin 
Sposato), J. Pat O'Malley (as Cemetery 
Caretaker), Scatman Crothers (as Uncle 
Filemon). 

Dir: Alex Grasshoff. Scr: Zekial Marko 
and David Chase from a story by 
Marko. 

U.F.O. {Alternate title: They Have Been 
-They Are -They Will Be ...) 

James Gregory (as Capt, Quill), Mary 
Wickes (as Dr. Winestock), Dick Van 
Patten (as Alfred Brindle), John Fiedler 
(as Gordy), Fritz Feld (as Waiter). 

Dir: Allen Baron, Scr: R, Borchert from 
a story by Dennis Clark. 

Vampire 

Kathleen Nolan (as Faye Kruger), 
Suzanne Charney (as Catherine 
Rawlins), William Daniels (as Lt. 

Matteo). 

Dir: Don Weis. Scr: Bill Stratton, David 
Chase and Rudolph Borchert. 

The Werewolf 

Dick Gautier (as Mel Tarter), Henry 
Jones (as Capt. Wells), Nina Talbot (as 
Paula Griffin), Eric Braeden (as 
Bernhardt Stiegliz). 

Dir: Allen Baron. Scr: Paul Playdon and 
David Chase. 

Rre Fall [Alternative title: The 

Doppelganger) 

Fred Beir (as Ryder Bond), Philip Carey 
(as Sgt. Mayer), Madlyn Rhue (as 
Maria). 

Dir: Don Weis. Scr: Bill S. Ballinger. 

The Devil's Platform 

Tom Skerritt (as Robert Palmer), Julie 

Gregg (as Susan Driscoll). 

Dir: Allen Baron. Scr: Tim Maschler, 
Donn Mullally, Norm Liebmann, Larry 
Markes, David Chase and Rudy 
Borchert. 

Bad Medicine 

Ramon Bieri (as Capt. Joe Baker), Alice 
Ghostley (as Dr, Agnes Temple), Victor 
Jory (as Charles Rolling Thunder), 
Richard Kiel (as The Indian). 

Dir: Alex Grasshoff. Scr: L. Ford Neale 
and John Huff. 

The Spanish Moss Murders 
Keenan Wynn (as Capt. Siska), Severn 
Darden (as Dr. Aaron Pollack), Roberta 
Dean (as Michelle Kelly), Richard Kiel 
(as the Monster), 

Dir: Jeff Rice. Scr: Al Friedman and 
David Chase. 


The Energy Eater [Alternative title: 
Matchemondo) 

William Smith (as Jim Elkhorn), Elaine 
Giftos (as Janice Elsen), Robert 
Cornthwaite (as Dr. Hartfield). 

Dir: Alex Grasshoff. Scr: Arthur Rowe, 
Robert Earll and Rudolph Borchert, 


Horror in the Haights [Alternative title-. 

The Rakshasa) 

Phil Silvers (as Harry Starman), Benny 
Rubin (as Buck Fineman), Abraham 
Sofaer (as the Hindu). 

Dir: Michael Caffey. Scr: Jimmy 
Sangster. 

Mr. R.I.N.G. 

Corrtne Michaels (as Leslie Dwyer), 
Julie Adams (as Mrs. Walker). 

Dir: Gene Levitt. Scr: L. Ford Neal and 
John Huff, 

Primal Scream (Alternative title: The 
Humanoids) 

John Marley (as Capt. Maurice Molnar), 
Pat Harrington (as Thomas Kitzmiller). 
Dir: Robert Scheerer. Scr: Bill Ballinger 
and David Chase. 

The Trevi Collection 

Nina Foch (as Madame Trevi), Lara 

Parker (as Madelaine). 

Dir: Don Weis. Scr: Rudolph Borchert. 

Chopper 

Jim Backus (as Herb Bresson), Sharon 
Farrell (as Lila), Larry Linville (as Capt. 
Jonas), Jay Robinson (as Prof. Eli 
Strig). 

Dir: Bruce Kessler. Scr: Steve Fisher 
and David Chase. 

Demon in Lace 

Hunter Von Leer (as Don Rhiner), 
Keenan Wynn (as Capt. Joe Siska), 
Carolyn Jones (as the Registrar), 
Andrew Prine (as Prof. C. Evan Spate), 
Dir: Don Weis. Scr: Stephen Lord and 
Michael Kozoll. 

Legacy of Terror 

Ramon Bieri (as Capt. Webster), Craig 
Baxley (as Sgt. Rolf Anderson), Pippa 
Scott (as Tillie Jones), Erick Estrada (as 
Pepe Torres). 

Dir: Don McDougall. Scr: Arthur Rowe. 

The Knightly Murders 

John Dehner (as Capt. Vernon Rausch), 

Jim Drum (as Leo J, Ramutka). 

Dir: Vince McEveety. Scr: Paul 
Magistretti, Michael Kozoll and David 
Chase. 

The Youth Killer 

Cathy Lee Crosby (as Helen), Kathleen 
Freeman (as Bella Sarkoff). 

Dor: Ron McDougall. Scr: Rudy 
Borchert. 


Sentry 

Kathie Browne (as Irene Lament), Tom 
Bosley (as Jack Flaherty), Frank 
Campanella (as Ted Chapman), John 
Hoyt (as Lamar Beckwith). 

Dir: Seymour Robbie. Scr: L. Ford 
Neale and John Huff. 
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(Above) List of thi Summer Wlni star 
Bil/Owan being flogged by the Japanese 
whilst (Below) Glyn Houston attempts to 
disguise Barbara Shelley as a man (some 
chancel) in The Secret of Blood Island. 


W hile Hammer Productions expan- 
ded to enter the reaim of the 
spectacle film with She in 1965. 
■ they also offered a sequel to one of their 
greatest non-horror successes, The Camp on 
Blood Island (see HoH 1 8). The film, directed 
by Quentin Lawrence from a John Gilling 
script, was entitled The Secret of Blood 
Island, and was released through Universal. 
Despite the added attraction of colour 
photography. Secret failed to have the 
impact of its forerunner, possibly due to a 
lack of audience interest in war films at the 
time. The cycle of World War II films had 
peaked with the release of the star-studded 
1962 production The l.ongest Day, and the 
market had been glutted with service 
drama-s. In addition. The Secret of Blood 
Island boasted a rather improbable plot, 
involving prisoners of war hiding a girl 
(Barbara Shelley) from their enemy captors. 
Hammer veteran character actor Michael 
Ripper summed up the film this way: “I 
thought the story was very dodgy. I don't 
give a damn how hungry you are, if you 
haven't seen a bird in four years, or what- 
ever it was, she'd have been .stampeded, 
wouidn’t she? Somebody mu.st have had 
the strength. I don't believe the story at all, 
but I must admit 1 had a good part in it." 

Hammer’s next film, Hysteria, was 
released through MGM. Written and 
produced by Jimmy Sangsier and directed 
by Freddie Francis, Hysteria continued the 
scries of monochrome “mini-Hitchcocks" 
which Sangster had begun with Tasteof Fear. 
Robert Webber starred in this eerie tale of 
murder complicated by amnesia. 

Another side of Hammer was covered by 
the release of The Brigand of Kandahar (by 
Warner-Paihe in Britain and Columbia in 
the USA). Written and directed by John 
Gilling, the film starred Ronald Lewis as a 
half-breed officer in the British Army. 
Since Lewis is half-Indian, and the film’s 
setting is India during the 1850s. it is not 
surprising that the film's story concerns 
issues of divided loyalty, Thanks to the 
prejudice and suspicions of his fellow 
officers, Lewis eventually chooses to side 
with the ''enemy", a band of marauding 
natives led by Oliver Reed and Yvonne 
Remain. A modestly entertaining adventure 
with a simple but valid message. The 
Brigand of Kandahar borrowed a number of 
elements (including slock footage) from 
Korda's The Four Feathers. 

With their next film, Hammer ventured 
into joint production with Seven Arts. This 
collaboration enabled Hammer to obtain 
Bette Davis for the title role in The Nanny, 
Miss Davis, at her peak during the 1930s 
and '40s, had re-established her career 
through her barnstorming performances in 
two Robert Aldrich chillers. What Ever 
Happened to Baby Jane? and Hush. Hush, 
Sweet Charlotte. Jimmy Sangster produced 
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The Nanny, scripting from Evelyn Piper's 
novel, and Seth Holt handled the directorial 
chores. Like the rest of the films covered in 
this chapter. The Nanny was released in 
England by Warner-Pathe and in America 
by 20th Century Fox. 

The roles which Miss Davis had been 
playing, coupled with Hammer's reputation 
for “excessiveness" in their horror films, 
led many to expect The Nanny to be an 
embarrassment to both the actress and the 
production company. However. Hammer 
(as well as Bette Davis) was being under- 
rated as usual, and the Hammer tradition of 
doing the unexpected had been forgotten. 
Instead of the hysterical performances from 
the Aldrich films. The Nanny features one of 
the most restrained and subtle performances 
ever delivered by Miss Davis. While she is 
obviously the film's main attraction. Miss 
Davis is not the whole show. William Dix 
as young Joey, who has a seemingly insane 
hatred for his nanny (Davis), does a fine job 
without ever resorting to cuteness to win 
audience support. Without giving away any 
of the film's plot twists, it is simply noted 
that the performance by young Dix is even 
more effective on repeatedly .seeing the film, 
when the viewer already knows exactly 
what is going on. 

In keeping with Sangster's format for his 
1960s thrillers for Hammer, The Nanny 
deals with psychological rather than super- 
natural horrors. Sangster's break with the 
type of horror he first created for Hammer 
went to the extent that Sangster had his 
name removed from the credits of the next 
Hammer — Seven Arts Production, 
Dracula — Prince of Darkness. The film's 
screenplay is credited to John Sansom, 
"from an idea by John Elder (Anthony 
Hinds) based on characters created by 
Bram Stoker". Actually, the film was made 
from Sangster's script for The Revenge of 
Dracula, which was to have been filmed as 
an immediate followup to Dracula (see 
part two, HoH I8>. The project had been 
cancelled due to Christopher Lee's refusal 
to repeat the title role. Lee has always been 
concerned with the problem of typecasting, 
and his early decisions regarding his film 
roles showed an intelligent grasp of the long 
term implications of building an acting 
career. By 1965, Lee felt that he had played 
a wide enough variety of parts in inter- 
national productions, and so he agreed to 
return to his most popular characterisation. 

The first Hammer film released in 1966, 
Dracula — Prince of Darknes-s was directed 
by Terence Fisher, who had guided 
Christopher Lee through his first perfor- 
mance as the blood-thirsty count and then 
directed the first film's semi-sequel. Brides 
of Dracula (see part four. HoH 21). 01 
Hammer's three Dracula films. Prince ol 
Darkness was the first not to feature 
Dracula's nemesis Van Helsing (played by 


(Above) Ronald Lewis and Yvonne 
Lamont share a quiet moment in The 
Brigand from Kandahar. (Below) Bette 
Davis as The Nanny is up to no goad, or 
is she? 
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Peter Cushing in the first two films). 
Instead, vampire-fighting expertise was 
supplied by Andrew Keir in the role of 
Father Sandor Ipronounced “Shandor” by 
everyone in the film). Where Van Helsing 
was a man of the town. Sander's territory is 
the country. Van Helsing. living in 
civilisation, cultivated the necessary social 
graces in order to deal with the people 
around him. Sandor. living in remote 
wooded areas, uses his authority as a priest 
to insult and intimidate his ignorant fiock. 
Like Van Helsing. Sandor despises blind 
superstition, but recognizes the forces of 
evil and respects their power. Also like Van 
Helsing, Sandor is dedicated to wiping 
these forces off the face of the earth. 

While similarities between the two films 
exist, Dracula — Prince of Darkness is in 
many ways a different sort of film to 
Hammer's (Horror of) Dracula. The new 
film opens with a pre-credits sequence 
consisting of the final Van Helsing-Dracula 
confrontation from Dracula, with a voice- 
over narration 'explaining that these events 
took place ten years before the events which 
are about to be depicted. This stock-footage 
prologue serves a double purpose; it lies the 
new film in as a direct sequel to the first, and 
also provides the only appearance of 
Dracula in the first half of the film. Rather 
than jumping right into the expected 
vampiric activities. Dracula — Prince of 
Darkness takes its time introducing and 
developing its new characters before the 
revival of Dracula. Along with Sandor. the 
film’s featured characters are two vacation- 
ing British couples, newlyweds Charles and 
Diana (Francis Matthews and Suzan 
Farmer), along with Charles' older brother 
Alan and his wife Helen (Charles Tingwell 
and Barbara Shelley). Despite Sander’s 
warnings, the holiday quartet find them- 
selves stranded near Castle Dracula at night. 
A driverlcss coach appears; when they 
board it. they find that they are unable to 
control the horses, who bring them directly 
to the castle, where they encounter Klove 
(Philip Latham), an eerie "servant" of 
Count Dracula. 

These early sequences contain a number 
of effectively atmospheric touches, such as 
the strange wind that blows when the 
travellers offer a toast to their absent host. 
Dracula (who, as Klove explains, "died 
without issue in the accepted sense", but 
left instructions that all visitors to the 
castle to be made welcome and fed). The 
first night in the castle, both the film and 
the travellers’ lives take a drastic turn. 
Klove kills Alan and drains his blood on to 
a pile of ashes in a stone coffin. The ashes 
are those of Dracula, who is returned to 
human form by the lifegiving blood 
(Terence Fisher was amused by my fantasy 
of a sequence in which Klove is shown 
sweeping up all the ashes, which were 
scattered by the wind at the end of Dracula). 

Once Dracula is introduced, the pace of 
the film picks up, and a number of thrilling 
vampiric encounters ensue. While much of 
this footage is similar to material in Dracula 
and Brides of Dracula, variations and some 
novel ideas do crop up. Even Dracula 
himself is a bit different. Most obviously, 
the lining of his car>e has been changed from 
black to red. On a subtler level, Dracula is 
played as a spectre of his former self - - as 


Christopher Lee described it, an "embodi- 
ment of evil". This image is enforced by the 
fact that Lee has no lines in the film and 
must rely on gestures and facial expressions 
to communicate the role. 

The most interesting of the film’s new 
material is drawn directly from Bram 
Stoker’s original “Dracula" novel. Thorley 
Walters plays an insect-eating character 
named Peter who is obviously based on the 
novel's Renfield. And Dracula summons 
Diana to vampirism by baring his chest, 
cutting himself with his fingernail, and 
drawing Diana to him to taste the wound 
— a sequence lifted almost exactly from the 
original work. The film also uses Stoker’s 
premise that a vampire cannot cross a 
threshold uninvited, and converts Stoker’s 
idea that a vampire cannot cross flowing 
water into the premise that flowing water is 
fatal to the vampire. In terms of its return 
to the original inspiration for the series, 
Dracula — Prince of Darkness resembles 
James Whale’s 1935 Bride of Frankenstein, 
which used material from Mary Shelley’s 
"Frankenstein” that had not been included 
in Whale’s first Frankenstein flim. 

Dracula — Prince of Darkness was 
followed by The Plague of the Zombies, 
which was directed by John Gilling from a 
Peter Bryan script. Of all famed movie 
monsters, zombies have the vaguest myth- 
ology. The two most famous zombie films, 
White Zombie and I Walked With A 
Zombie, were totally different in both style 
and content. Banking on the familiarity of 
the word ’’zombie”, Hammer retained the 
voodoo elements associated with the con- 
cept, but otherwise provided a totally 
original presentation. The offbeat location 
of Cornwall was used to good effect, and 
the film took some time attacking upper 
class decadence, in the tradition of the 
opening sequences of Hammer’s Hound of 
the Baskervilles and The Curse of the 
Werewolf. This aspect of the film is most 
effectively shown in a sequence involving a 
fox hunt, in which the local gentry use 
heroine Diane Clair as the fox' 

John Carson, in a role seemingly tailor- 
made for Christopher Lee, plays the' leader 
of the voodoo cult. In another aspect of 
the film with social commentary overtones, 
corpses are being made into zombies in 
order to provide free labour for a local tin 
mine. However, the most memorable 
sequence in The Plague of the Zombies is a 
nightmare suffered by hero Brook Williams. 
Roger Corman, in his series of Edgar Allan 
Poe adaptations during the 1960s, gained 
attention through his use of hallucinatory 
dream sequences, and so Hammer res- 
ponded in kind with one of the most 
frightening scenes ever filmed. "Inspired" 
by the horrific events taking place around 
him, Williams dreams that he is in a 
xaveyard where zombies are coming to life 


If you need to be told that this imperious 
gentleman is Chris Lee es Dracula, Prinea 
of Oarknaaa then you'd better send off 
quickly for some HoH back issues I 
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in their graves and rising up through the 
dirt to walk the earth — surely not the 
most relaxing images one might conjure up! 

Christopher Lee returned in the title role 
of Rasputin — The Vfad Monk, a film often 
criticised for devoting itself more to the 
requirements of Hammer horror than to an 
accurate re-enactment of history. While the 
film is mainly fiction, the reported facts 
concerning the life and. especially, death of 
the real Rasputin are far more unbelievable 
than anything in the film. Directed by Don 
Sharp from a '‘John Elder" screenplay, 
Rasputin was shot immediately after 
Dracula — Prince of Darkness, on the same 
sets. As a result, Castle Dracula became a 
royal Russian palace! Along with Lee, 
Dracula — Prince of Darkness leading 
players Barbara Shelley and Francis 
Matthews were recruited to head the 
Rasputin cast. 

While Rasputin boasted thrills, nice 
production values, and fine performances 
— especially by Barbara Shelley — the film 
is mainly remembered as a tour-de-force for 
Christopher Lee. With more screen time 
than he would get in any Dracula film. Lee 
was able to create a complex and fascinating 
characterisation. Lee saw Rasputin as a 
"great, roaring bull of a man”, who had a 
strange, almost supernatural power over 
women. Throughout the film, Lee force- 
fully conveys the essence of a strong man 
driven by unknowable forces. Whether 
battling enraged peasants, justifying his 
actions to his fellow monks, seducing 
women, or nearly assuming rule of czarist 
Russia. Lee is totally convincing and awe- 
inspiring. And the whole film is climaxed by 
one of Lee's finest spectacular death scenes. 

As Rasputin — The Mad Monk followed 
Dracula — Prince of Darkness, The Reptile 
used the sets and Cornish locations of The 
Plague of the Zombies. The film's "John 
Elder" script was in the classic Hammer 
mould, and director John Ciliing turned 
out one of the finest Hammer horror films 
of the period. Jacqueline Pearce, who had 
been a zombie victim in Gilling’s previous 
Cornwall thriller, essayed the tragic title 
role in The Reptile. As Anna, daughter of 
the mysterious Dr. Franklyn fNoel 
Wiliman). Miss Pearce suffers an ancient 
Malay curse brought on by the actions of 
her father. The result of this curse is that 
Anna periodically transforms into a hideous 
reptilian creature with murder on its mind. 
The Reptile kills by biting its victims on the 
neck, injecting a poisonous venom into the 
wound. The strange death symptoms lead 
the local villagers to believe that they are 
suffering a supernatural plague, which they 
term "The Black Death". 

Harry Spaulding (Ray Barrett), brother 
of the Reptile's first victim in the film, 
arrives in Cornwall with his wife, Valerie 
(Jennifer Daniels), to claim the cottage 
which he has inherited from his brother. 
The Spauldings are gradually drawn into 
the mysterious goings-on in the area, and 
Harry begins to realise that his brother's 
death is part of ihe mystery. Eventually, 
Harry traces things to Dr. Franklyn and his 
withdrawn, sitar-playing daughter, and 
another fiery Hammer climax ensues. 

The Witches, Hammer's next release, 
brought another established and respected 
Hollywood actress to the House of Hammer 



in the person of Joan Fontaine. The film 
was written by Nigel Kneale, the creator of 
Quatermass. based on Peter Curtis’ novel 
"The DeviVs Own" (the book’s title was 
used for the film's American release). 
Directed by Cyril Frankel, The Witches 
concerns African magic, as practised in the 
wilds of modern-day England. Miss 
Fontaine, having suffered a nervous break- 
down in Africa, naturally has great 
problems coping with her gradual realisa- 
tion that she has moved into the midst of a 
black magic cult in her native Britain. 
Soon, what should be considered normal 
daily activities begin to take on sinister 
implications, and the fine line between 
reality and imagination becomes in- 
creasingly blurred. As one might suspect. 
Miss Fontaine’s fears concerning her 
neighbourhood are justified, and she ulti- 
mately finds herself attempting to prevent a 
human sacrifice. 

Hammer rounded out 1966 with the 
release of their (approximately) lOOih 
production. One Million Years B.C. A 
colour remake of the monochrome 1940 
film One Million B.C. (originally released 
in England as .Man and His Mate), One 
Million Years B.C. was Hammer’s most 
ambitious undertaking. Michael Carreras 
wrote the script, which was taken directly 
from the screenplay of the first version. As 
the film's producer, Michael Carreras was 
reunited with Aida Young, his associate 
producer for She. Early during the 
preparations for production, Michael 
Carreras wisely requested the services of 
special effects wizard Ray Harryhausen. 
Harryhausen's distinctive brand of movie 
magic had enlivened such films as The 
Beast From 20,000 Fathoms, The 7th 
Voyage of Sinbad, and Jason and the 
Argonauts; in short, he was the ideal choice 
for the task at hand. 

Finding Harryhausen agreeable to the 
project, Michael Carreras was able for the 
most part to avoid using live lizards to play 
the prehistoric beasts which the film 
required, (as had been done in the original 
version). Harryhausen's involvement led to 
the hiring of cinematographer Wilkie 
Cooper, who had filmed Harryhausen's 
previous five movies, Don Chaffey. director 
of Jason and Ihe Argonauts, was hired for 
the new film. And so Harryhausen was able 
to work with men familiar with the 
requirements of his methods of combining 
live-action with stop-motion animated 
models. 

Beyond the technical expertise assured 
behind the camera. Hammer knew they had 
a winner on their hands when they saw the 
TDshes of the film's leading lady. Once 
again. Hammer had a newfound star, and 
they made certain that the public found out 
about it. They succeeded, and the name 
Racquel Welch became a household word. 


(Above) The Count will shortly have a 
refreshing bloodbath in Dracula. BoD. 
(Below) It may look like the Ku Ktux Klan 
but this is the Cornish-based Plague of 
the Zomblea. 
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One Million Years B.C. was shot on 
location in the Canary Islands, with 
interiors filmed on some of the largest and 
most unusual sets ever constructed at 
Eisfree Studios. In addition to the different 
style of special effects, the Hammer Film is 
different from the first version in terms of 
both content and mood. Carreras dropped 
the modern-day prologue from the original 
as well as a central child character. Thus, 
beyond a brief opening narration. One 
Million Years B.C. has no English dialogue. 
Most reviewers and film historians to this 
day dismiss the film's dialogue as gibberish, 
simply a series of random grunts and yells. 
However, as anyone paying attention will 
notice, the film's characters are speaking a 
simple language with recognizable words 
and meanings. As a matter of fact, it is the 
same language that was used in the 1940 
One Million B.C. At any rate, the use of a 
made-up language provided a novel advan- 
tage. in that none of the actors had to be 
redubbed for foreign releases of the film: 
only the voice-over narration had to be 
altered. Carreras also eliminated a central 
child character from the original film, and 
added a subterranean tribe of hairy apemen 
(much of this footage wa.s edited out for the 
American release of the film, along with 
part of the sequence in which a pteranadon 
attacks a group of people at a beach). 

Whereas One Million B.C. had relied on 
charm and novelty value for its appeal. 
One Million Years B.C. was made for a far 
more jaded audience, and so the approach 
(0 its materia) was by necessity different. 
Instead of a light fairy tale. Hammer made 
a grim adventure of survival in a hostile 
environment. This aspect of the film is 
enhanced greatly by Mario Nascimbene's 
weird music score and “special mu.sical 
effects". M’ost famous for his score for 
The Vikings. Nascimbene has always been 
eager to experiment. His contribution to 
One Million Years B.C. was to provide an 
appropriate equivalent in sound of the 
film's unique visuals. This he achieved 
admirably, empha.sising both the savagery 
and grandeur of the world portrayed in the 
film. 

Most of the problems encountered in 
making One Million Years B.C. were 
caused by the special effects, which required 
a long period of post-production work. 
Since films are made with borrowed money, 
the sooner a film is released, the less interest 
must be paid on the loan. And stop-motion 
animation is probably the most time- 
consuming type of special effects, since, in 
addition to being combined with the live- 
action footage, each model creature must be 
posed and photographed twenty-four times 
to provide one second of motion picture 
film. Ray Harryhausen is respected as the 
most efficient stop-motion animator, but 
there is a limit to what anyone can turn out 
in a given period of time. Virtually all of 
Harryhausen's films have had planned 
animation sequences left unfilmed because 
of this problem, and One Million Years 
B.C. is no exception. 

Thc pressures of time and money forced 
Harryhausen to cut corners by resorting to 
the use of live lizards and a spider for a few 
sequences. Beyond the fact that these real- 
life creatures lack the versatility of Harry- 
hausen's creations, they are unable to 



(Above left and centre) Christopher Lee 
threatens Barbara Shelley and then turns 
on the fatal charm of Rasputin, the Mad 
Monk. (Below) Blake's Seven star 
Jacqueline Pearce as The Reptile. 



(Above) Would you believe this is 
Leonard (Rising Demp> Rosstter 
upsetting that nice Joan Fontaine in The 
Witches.’ 
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endure the rigours of filming for extended 
periods of time. In order to convey the 
intended illusion of massiveness, tiny 
animals must be filmed at high speeds so 
that their motions are slowed down when 
the film is shown. This necessitates the use 
of extremely bright lighting which will 
eventually cause the animals pain and 
render them sluggish. 

In one case, the need for shortcuts 
resulted in an animation scene not planned 
for the film! A model brontosaurus had 
been built for the film's finale, in which the 
lumbering dinosaur was to have trapped a 
number of cave people in a clifTside cave. 
When it was realised that it would be 
impossible to film the scene on the film's 
budget and schedule, Harryhausen added 
a short sequence early in the film in which 
the brontosaurus appears. Oddly enough, 
the brief use of the creature as a "spear 
carrier" ( Harryhausen's term) served to 
give the film a greater feeling of extrava- 
gance, giving the viewer the impression that 
any sort of gigantic beast might wander by 
in the background! 

One of the film's greatest highlights is 
the battle between hero John Richardson 
and an animated allosaurus. climaxed by 
the impaling of the beast on a long wooden 
pole. What most people don't realise is 
that the introduction to this sequence, also 
involving animation, was never filmed. 
As originally planned, the sequence had 
Racquel Welch showing John Richardson 
a large wooden pen, in which a giant 
prehistoric bird was kept. When Miss 
Welch attempted to remove one of the' 
bird's huge eggs, the bird attacked her. 
Richardson, racing to her defence, fright- 
ened the bird, and it escaped its pen. The 
bird fled on foot; just as it was about to 
disappear between two large rock form- 
ations, the allosaurus darted out from 
behind one of the rocks and snatched up 
the bird in its mouth ... at least, that's 
the way Harryhausen's original story- 
boards showed it! Not one to forget a good 
idea. Harryhausen used a variation on this 
sequence to introduce the title dinosaur in 
The Valley of Gwangi, his next film. 

Budgetary restrictions notwithstanding. 
One Million Years B.C, was rousing 
entertainment and became a huge inter- 
national success, proving once again that 
Hammer knew how to give the public what 
they wanted, before they even knew what 
it was that they wanted. The story was the 
same as when Hammer first unleashed 
The Curse of Frankenstein. The critics 
complained, and audiences worldwide 
flocked to see it in droves. And another 
chapter in the living history of Hammer 
was begun. 
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W hen the horror is allowed to 
become realistic and nasty, the 
gameends." 

So said the Daily Sketch of Hammer’s 
Dracula. I believe that, on the contrary, 
that is the point at which a game begins. 
One reason audiences, particularly 
young audiences, watch graphic horror 
films is to prove they can take it, 
sometimes to make clear to everyone 
around them that they will. More and 
more our knowledge that the effects 
aren't real is pitted against the efforts of 
the artists to convince us momentarily 
that they are -an improvement, I should 
say, on the simple rejoicing in effects 
technology to be found in, for example, 
the Star Wars series. Surely it's crucial to 
enjoyment of the graphic horror film 
that one always knows the effects are 
effects when one needs to. 

Now, I am led to believe this is not 
always the case. Teachers tells me that 
their pupils are convinced the violence is 
real, and Mary Whitehouse gave out that 
the final scene of Snuff was. The final 
scene of Snuff would be all the more 
offensive if the makers' attempts to 
convince us that the carnage is real were 
not so childishly pathetic, and one might 
wonder what on earth Mrs. Whitehouse 
had in mind when she helped the 
makers spread their cynical publicity - it 
would be worse than unchivalrous to 
suggest that a lady of 72 is less than the 
fount of the wisdom of her years - but I 
gather from her statements that she may 
not have seen the film. In an interview in 
Video Times, October 1982, she declares 
with an unassailable logic worthy of a 
schizophrenic that since she believes the 
material which she condemns has the 
power to corrupt, she will not watch it in 
case she is corrupted: far be it from her 
and her kind to allow their convictions to 
be corrupted by facts. The children who 
believe that the horrors are real are a 
different matter, certainly, and a case for 
education: surely the parents and 
teachers who are, quite rightly, con- 
cerned about their gullibility have the 
ability to educate, and I hope they can 
find the patience to do so rather than yet 
again seize the easiest scapegoat, 
fiction. For my part, I'm no less offended 
when Kingsley Amis (he insists it was 
inadvertently) exploits gullibility in his 
sequel to The Green Man, or when the 
perpetrators of The Amityville Horror do 
so, than by Snuff, but I believe 
passionately that criticism is the 
antidote, not censorship. 

Far from wanting to be convinced that 
what they see in horror films is real, 
more and more fans want to know 
exactly how it was done: this is one 
appeal of Cinefantastique and Fangoria 
and of course Ackerman's Famous 
Monsters (magazines, indeed, which 
parents and teachers could use 
educationally). I confess I would rather 
be astonished by the effects than learn 
how they were achieved -astonishment 
is another aspect often overlooked by 
their detractors - and I wonder if the 
growing sophistication of audience both 
renders horror films 'safe' (no longer 
disturbing, a magic trick, no more) and 


traps the makers in attempts to top each 
other rather than explore their themes. 

Back in 1970 Leslie Halliwell wrote of 
horror films "... makers have been busy 
capping each other by extending the 
bounds of how much physical shock and 
horror is possible. (This, of course, does 
not make for good films.) ..." That 'of 
course' seems to me presumptuous - 
horror is in the business of going too far, 
and without the trend we would have 
(for example) no Cronenberg movies, a 
loss I'd regard as considerable - but 
neither can Halliwell's point be simply 
dismissed. No less a figure than Johnny 
Craig, one of the masters of the horror 
comic, admits (in Russ Cochran's superb 
hardcover reprint of The Complete Vault 
of Horror) regret that the EC comics were 
forced to become more graphic in order 
to compete with their imitators. The 
most disconcerting recent example of 
the tendency is John Carpenter, who 
after the impressively restrained 
Halloween felt compelled to insert extra 
gore into The Fog and Halloween II. and 
allowed Rob Bottin's make up wizardry 
virtually to take over sections Tif The 
Thing. To be fair, I found the latter quite 
awesome, but in terms of craftsmanship 
and intensity, none of these films comes 
close to Halloween and Carpenter's 
earlier work. 

Still, I see no reason to be pessimistic 
about the future of the genre. It's worth 
noting that George Romero, who can be 
as graphic as anyone in the field, is quite 
capable of restraint if the theme requires 
it (as in Martin and Season of the Witch, 
in some ways his most considerable and 
disturbing films). Or take David Morrell 
(whose First Blood is far superior to the 
tepid film, with its inevitable and 
irrelevant Stallone monologue), who 
refused to end his novel Testament 
(which fives up to the most terrifying 
first chapter I have ever read) with a 
scene of carnage, despite pressure from 
his publishers, and was absolutely right 
to resist: his ending is altogether more 
disturbing. 

Restraint often, though by no means 
always, is. Restraint may be the eventual 
reaction to the recent explosion of 
special effects, just as Val Lewton's 
oblique horror films were reactions 
against the more explicit kind. I said at 
the outset that the game is not over but 
beginning, but I meant that as a riposte 
to censorship, not an uncritical 
endorsement of the trend. The best 
horror fiction in any form is no more a 
game than any other fiction: less so, 
indeed, than some. 

Not everyone involved in the field 
would agree. Richard Davis, who was 
the first editor of the Year's Best Horror 
anthology series and who now writes 
and edits for children, used to insist that 
horror fiction was a game, with rules. I 
believe this is an attitude people (not 
necessarily Richard Davis, who I am sure 
will put us right about this) use to fend 
off horror, to prevent it from affecting 
them too deeply (much like the belief 
some people still hold that The Exorcist 
contained subliminal footage, a belief 
which presumably helps neutralize the 
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effect the film had on them). If the 
business of horror is to get through 
people's defences, and I for one think it 
is, then perhaps the elaborate realism of 
soma contemporary makeup effects has 
already been neutralized by the 
knowledgeability of the audiences. I 
can't blame Tom Savini for wanting to 
show us what violence looks like - he 
has been to Vietnam; I haven't, except in 
the sense of watching newscasts mixed 
with fiction or commercials - but isn't 
there a contradiction implicit in his 
writing an illustrated book to show how 
his effects were achieved? As the 
makeup competitions in Fangoria 
demonstrate, it's a game that more and 
more can play, and one that seems to me 
to have less and less to do with reality. 

The best horror fiction is not a retreat 
from reality but an intensification of 
certain aspects of reality. It is and should 
be one of the least escapist forms of 
fiction. 'Isn't there enough horror in the 
world?' people ask me. Certainly, but 
then how can they seriously imply that 
fiction ought not to reflect it, meta- 
phorically or directly? I believe that 
horror fiction cannot be too frightening 
or too disturbing, but perhaps - given 
for example, the commercial success of 
James Herbert, who seems bent on 
making the most potentially terrifying 
themes unfrightening - mine is a 
minority view. Am I wrong? 


Copyright © 1983 Ramsey Campbell 
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sional photography can result in 
strained eyesight and headaches for 
some viewers. According to Contner, 
such problems are the result of the so- 
calfed ‘point of convergence,’ where the 
two separate images projected for 3-D 
effect meet. 

"Behind or in front of that point, the 
filmmaker faces the depth of con- 
vergence limitation," Contner says. "If 
you try to force limits, you can go out of 
convergence and into divergence." 
What Contner means is that if the direc- 
tor insists on poking something 'out of 
the frame' in extreme close-up, the back- 
ground scene will go into divergence - a 
'crossed eyes' effect can result. "The 
solution," he reveals, "is to look for 
neutral or closer backgrounds, or to use 
lighting to diminish the background." 

Fortunately for Jaws 3-D audiences, 
director Joe Alves wasn't concerned 
with adding special 3-D effects to his 
picture. Alves felt that aoing overboard 
with 3-D gimmicks would compromise 
his artistic approach to the subject 
matter. Even so, Rupert Hitzig maintains 
'there are about 14 well-placed 3-D 
effects that don't stop the action and fit 
within the picture's context. Certainly 
when the shark breaks through the 
control room window in slow motion it 
represents the apex of what we wanted 
from 3-0. It lets the audience feel what 
the victims feel." 

Due to the nature of some of the 3-0 
shots. Jaws 3-D utilized slow motion 
cameras. Hitzig adds: "When an object 
comes off the screen, you must give the 
human eye and its muscles time to 
follow into the 3-D effect." Some 
sequences involving dolphins as well as 
the shark were filmed iaslow motion in 
order to prolong the effect of 3-D 
penetration. "With 3-D you can't simply 
cut to something that's already sticking 
out into the audience," injects Contner. 
"We shot some skiing scenes at one 
hundred frames per second (the 
standard is 24 fps] so the audience can 
let their eyes slowly converge." 

The problems of dimensional 
photography weren't the only ones 
encountered during the production of 
Jaws 3-D. With the decision to descend 
underwater into the shark's domain, one 
of the first priorities was finding a tank in 
which underwater footage could be 
easily shot. 

Hitzig capulizes that search: 

‘The tank at Pinewood studios was 
occupied with the James Bond film 
Octopussy. The one in Malta posed 
technical problems. In the Bahamas, 
where they did The Deep, the facility had 
been allowed to run down. And the tank 
at MGM was too small for our shark!" 

The alternative was to construct a 
brand new tank from scratch. What 
eventually evolved Is now the largest 
underwater facility of its kind in the 
United States. Twenty-six feet deep and 
1 10 feet in diameter, the aquatic sound 
stage was custom-built from the bottom 
half of an oil storage drum. It has a solar 
heating system (the second largest in 
the world) which keeps over 1,500,000 
gallons of water at a temperature of 76 
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degrees. Set into the tank are five 
enormous viewing ports, each at a 
different height, constructed of 
distortion-free tempered glass. 

The only drawback was that, initially 
nothing could be seen through them. 
The water was simply too murkyl 

"It was when we brought in our first 
so-called experts that we made our first 
mistake," Hitzig admits. "A firm 
specializing in filtration systems sold us 
three high-powered stainless steel 
pumps which couldn't filter a bathtub! 
You couldn't see your hand in front of 
your face! 

‘At the eleventh hour there was a 


(Above) Dennis Quaid and Bess 
Armstrong practising empathy with a 
whale. (Centre) The new camera system 
used /n Jaws 3-D. f^e\ow) Helpl anyone 
seen that shark? 


miracle. A company in the area heard 
about our problem and called to say they 
had a set of filters we could use free of 
charge. The sophisticated filters had 
been a disaster. The simple system 
worked fine. No one has yet figured out 
why.” 

While the tank served as a convenient 
setting for several key scenes, its real 
moment of glory came with the 
destruction of Louis Gossett's under- 
water control centre. 

The script called for the shark to 
shatter the aquarium window of 
Gossett's headquarters, destroying 
computer consoles, video panels, 
elaborate communications systems as 
well as actors with the force of a tidal 
wave. To film the sequence, the rear half 
of the control room, complete with 
actors and technicians, was mounted on 
a steel platform and then hoisted into 
the air by a giant crane. A second crane 
lofted a water-filled sluice tank skyward. 

The plan called for the water from the 
first crane to hit the set which would 
then be plunged by the second crane 
into the tank. When Louis Gossett 
arrived on the set and saw the complex 
apparatus, he was a bit awed. A crew of 
technicians made a test run. 

Two cameramen, wearing aqua lungs, 
were tied to the steel platform, as were a 
group of electricians who were to 
simulate the sparking destruction of the 
console. Stuntmen replaced the actors; 
safety divers assumed control positions. 

The first crane hit the stuntmen with 
3,500 gallons of water, on schedule. 
Crane number two dropped the set into 
the tank. Then all hell broke loose. "One 
camera was ripped right off its 
platform," recalls Hitzig. "A safety diver 
was knocked out cold. The tank turned 
into a whirlpool and the platform 
capsized. Debris was flying everywhere 
- including our equipment!" 

After that major mishap, the sequence 
was held up until it was tested several 
more times to everyone's satisfaction. 
"When it finally came off, the waif was 
worth it," says Hitzig. 

The producer was especially proud of 
the shark itself, designed for Jaws 3-D 
by Roy Arbogast who had worked on 
both the previous Jaws pictures. Thirty- 
five feet in length, its hydraulic and 
electronic systems enable it to suck in air 
through its gills, roll its eyes in fear, and, 
in the words of director Alves, "snarl at 
its victims." Alves, in fact, as production 
designer on the original Jaws, was 
responsible for the design of the first 
mechanical shark. Though it did create 
some problems for Steven Spielberg 
during production, it also managed to 
terrify moviegoers quite satisfactorily. 

"Now, with Jaws 3-D," says Rupert 
Hitzig. "letting the audience see and feel 
the terror through the eyes of the shark 
itself is just one new innovation. We feel 
we can capture newfans, as well as keep 
the earlier ones who enjoyed Jaws 1 and 
Jaws II, by heightening the audience's 
reaction to what is in reality a universal 
fear." 

And, being a Universal release. Jaws 
3-D is undoubtedly just that. 




